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For the Companion. 


THE RIVERPARK REBELLION. 
By the author of ‘‘The Blind Brother.” 
In EIGHT CHAPTERS.—CHAP. VI. 
Quartered on a Haymow. 


The race was an exciting one. The people who | 
crowded the platform of the station looked on 
with interest, supposing that both boys were run- 
ning to catch the train. 

At the edge of the platform Brede tripped and 
fell, with Brightly so close behind that he stum- 
bled involuntarily over the captain’s prostrate 
body. In an instant both boys were up and facing 
each other, Brightly’s face pale 
with excitement and determina- 
tion, and Brede’s distorted with 
fear and anger. 

“You coward!” exclaimed 
Brightly, his breast heaving with 
exhaustion and_ indignation. 
“You coward, give back that 
money !" 

For an instant Brede glared 
defiantly at his captor; then, as 
the conductor shouted ‘All 
aboard!’’ and the engine gave 
its first long puff at starting, he 
plunged his hand into his pocket, 
held out a handful of small coin 
and paper currency, and turned 
again toward the cars. 

“Stop!” said Brightly, look- 
ing the money over rapidly. 
‘Wait! This isn’t all of it. I 
want the rest.”” 

“I'll keep my part,’ replied 
Brede, darting suddenly in 
among the people. Before he 
could escape, Brightly’s hand 
was on his shoulder, and the 
demand was repeated. The 
fugitive turned, almost crying in 
his rage, and flung a few pieces 
of paper money into his captor’s 
face. Then, grasping the rail of 
the last car as it passed rapidly 
by him, he swung himself to 
the step. Some one helped him 
up to the platform, and he 
looked back with a curse on 
his white lips as the train bore him swiftly out of | 
sight. By this time the entire party had disem- | 
barked, and were hurrying toward the station. 
Brightly, after a few words of explanation to the 
men who gathered about him on the platform, 
turned back to meet his companions. They had} 
all witnessed Brede'’s treachery, and were all 
excited and indignant to the last degree. They 
crowded around Brightly, asking all sorts of 
questions: ‘Why didn’t you knock ’im down, 
Bright ?’’ ‘Why didn’t you kick ’im?” ‘‘Why 
didn’t you hold ’im so’t he couldn’t go ?”’ | 

Brightly turned on the last questioner. 

“We're lucky to get rid of him,’’ he replied. | 
‘We don’t want him with us.” | 

“That’s so!’’ came the response from a dozen | 
Voices at once, and the party went down again to | 
the dock. | 

‘Did you ketch ’im ?”’ asked the ferryman. 

‘“*We did,”’ was the reply. 

“Git the money ?” 

‘Yes, you shall have your pay as soon as you 
land us on the other side.” 

Once more the company embarked. The sky 
was heavily overcast, and the south wind that had 
sprung up during the afternoon had increased 
almost toa gale. The tide was setting strongly 
northward, the white caps were riding the crests 
of the waves, and, when they were fairly out into 
the stream, the boats rocked and plunged violently. 
The timid ones clung to the sides and the benches 
in fear, and the rowers labored strenuously to 
push the heavily laden vessels through the beating | 
waves. 
shipped a heavy sea, and the drenched lads cried 
out in terror. 





, 





The river is narrow at this point, and the time | 


{of the night added a touch of terror. 


Once the rear boat, by some mischance, | 


Brightly paid the boatman the fee agreed upon, 
and, with Gliick leading, the party turned again 
to the south, and soon began to wind up the hill 
to the table-land back from the river. 

It was nearly two miles to Gliick’s uncle’s farm, 
and long before they reached the place thick 
darkness had fallen on them from a starless sky. 
They said little, as they toiled up the long stretches 
of hilly road; the time for song and jest and play 


| was long past; the only words that escaped their 


lips now were words of suffering. 

To allof them the physical discomforts result- 
ing from hunger and fatigue were extreme, and 
for many of them, especially the smaller boys, 
the strangeness of the situation and the darkness 
Patchy 


|every one declared it the best meal he had ever 
eaten, and every one blessed Gliick and praised 
Gliick’s uncle and aunt without stint. 

| But no sooner had the food been disposed of and 
| the plates and crumbs cleared away, than many 


| of the boys, especially the younger ones, began to 


| grow sleepy, and wide yawns were visible in | 


almost every direction. 
| The good farmer and his wife had been consult- 


ing together on the practical question what was to | 


| be done with the party for the night. There were 
| but five beds in the house. Quarters on the floor 
| were proposed, but young Gliick interposed with 
| another suggestion. 
“There’s the barn, Uncle Carl. 
sleep there on the haymow.”’ 


We could all 
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| So, one by one, the boys climbed to their strange 
| quarters on the haymow. The last one to go up 
|was Plumpy, the Freak. Gliick’s uncle looked 
| in amused astonishment at the ponderous, awk- 
| ward figure, with its masses of moving flesh, as 
| the fat boy slowly worked his way upward. 
‘Vell! vell!’’ he exclaimed, holding his lantern 
| high, in order to see the more clearly, ‘‘uf I don’t 
| see it myself, I don’t haf pelieved it.” 
Hanging the lantern on a wooden pin in the 
| framework, and cautioning the boys not to disturb 
} it, and not to strike a match nor make a fire ot 
any kind in the barn, the farmer responded to the 
|chorus of good-nights from the mow, and made 
| his way through the darkness, back across the 
| barnyard to his house. On almost any other 
occasion there would have been 
an unlimited amount of horse- 








“PHIREE CHEERS FOR GLUCK’S UNCLE AND AUNT!” 


was crying softly as he stumbled on, holding fast 
to Brightly’s hand, and it would have taken but 
slight provocation to bring tears to the eyes of 
many others. 

Finally lights were seen gleaming through the 
trees a little distance away, and Gliick declared 
that they were approaching the house. He had 


| spent a month there during the preceding summer 


vacation, and knew the place well. The party 
waited outside by the gate while Gliick went in to 


acquaint his uncle with the situation, and to be- | 


speak his kind offices. It seemed to the weary 
lads, who had only to stand in the darkness and 
listen to the barking and the growling of the dogs, 
that their spokesman was a long time gone. 
Gliick told them afterward that he had great 
difficulty in making the honest German farmer 
believe that his tale was true. But the door was 
opened at last, the light shone out cheerily from 


| it, and Gliick’s voice was heard saying, ‘It’s all 


right, boys! You're to come in.” 

They entered the house, and were greeted good- 
naturedly by the astonished farmer and his still 
more astonished wife. Places to sit were found 
for the exhausted lads in the sitting-room and 
kitchen, and the German host moved around 
among them smoking a drooping pipe, and ex- 
claiming: 

“Vell! vell! Uf I don’t see it myself, I don’t 
haf pelieved it! Heinrich,’’ turning to his nephew, 
‘¢was ist los’ mit der schule, ha? Vell! vell!’’ 

In the meantime the good wife, with the help of 
a rosy-cheeked girl, was stirring up flour and 
grinding coffee in the pantry, and, almost before 
they could realize it, the boys in the kitchen saw 
the biscuits browning in the sloping pan of the 
Dutch oven, and caught the fragrant fumes of the 


Aq . . | sy: 
occupied in crossing would not have been very | boiling beverage. 


great if the water had been smooth. 


reached the western shore, and, besides being 
hungry and excessively fatigued, many of the 
lads were weak from fright after the terrors of 
the rough passage. 





As it was, | 
darkness was settling down when both boats | 


As soon as each boy had finished washing his | 
face and hands in the basin at the sink, a thick | 
slice of bread and a piece of cold sausage were | 


given to him, and later on, when appetites were 


well sharpened, hot biscuits and coffee were added | 


| to the repast. Every one was satisfied at last; 


“Yes,”’ replied Brightly, ‘‘that would do very 
nicely. We should be glad to sleep there, shouldn't 
we, boys ?”’ 

“Yes! yes!’’ was the hearty response. 
deed, we should!’’ added Drake. 

In spite of their weariness, there was something 
in the thought of sleeping on a haymow in a 
country barn that appealed to the love of the 
romantic in these boys, and they caught at the 
suggestion with great eagerness. Gliick’s uncle 
left the room with a puzzled expression on his 
|face, but returning in a few moments with a 
lighted lantern, he beckoned to the boys to follow 
him out into the yard. 


“In- 





went up to him, put her hand on his arm, and 
asked him if he would not sleep in the house. 

“No, auntie,’’ he replied, “I will go with the 
boys. We must all fare alike to-night.” 

**So ?”” 

“Yes. Good-night, auntie!’ 

“Gute nacht !"” 

The other boys said good-night to their hostess 
as they passed out of the door, and then, in single 
file, they followed the farmer across the wide barn- 
yard. They entered the building by a low door 
at one corner, went along a narrow aisle between 
two high board partitions, and came finally in on 
the wide threshing floor between the bays. This 
floor extended the entire length of the barn, and 
on each side of it, about midway, a narrow verti- 
cal ladder ran up between fixed posts, by which 
one could reach the top of the mow at whatever 
height it might be. 
| At this season of the year the hay was greatly 

reduced in quantity. The bay on one side of the 
threshing floor was quite empty; on the other 
| side the mow reached to a height of only eight or 
ten feet from the floor. The farmer pointed to the 
ladder on this side, and said, smiling, ‘‘You must 
dees latter goen oop, und you vill de bett finden.” 

Drake was the first to mount. 

‘It’s splendid up here!’’ he cried. 
| oceans 0” room !”” 





“Oceans an’ 


Gliick arose to go with the rest, but his aunt | 


play, before these boys could 
have settled themselves for the 
night and gone to sleep. Butnow 
all the boys were too weary to 
be gay, and in less than twenty 
minutes from the time of the 
mounting of the ladder the whole 
company was asleep. 

Yet not the whole company. 
Brightly closed his eyes, but 
sleep would not come to him. 
In this strange place, in this 
hour of quiet, with only the 
heavy breathing around him to 
break the stillness—with only 
the dim light of the lantern to 
make partly visible and wholly 
weird the huge timbers and vast 
spaces of the great barn’s in- 
terior—thought took possession 
of his mind and drove slumber 
from his eyelids. Regret assailed 
him, conscience awakened and 
began again her vigorous re- 
proach. 

He lay staring into the deep 
shadows among the tie-beams 
and rafters until it became im- 
possible for him longer to remain 
quiet. Gently disengaging him- 
self from Patchy'’s arm, which 
the child had thrown across his 
protector’s breast at the very 
moment when sleep conquered 
him, Brightly arose from his 
bed of hay, slid softly to the ladder and crept 
down it to the floor of the barn. 

The carpet of straw that covered the floor-planks 
deadened the sound of his footsteps, and he was 
| able to walk up and down the entire length of the 
| building without, in any way, disturbing the 
sleepers on the mow. Thus walking, he gave 
| himself up to thought, bitter, laborious, regretful 
| thought. 
| He went back over the entire history of his 
| troubles at Riverpark, beginning with the appoint- 
ments six months before and culminating in this 
night of adventure and suffering. 

With that brief review he recognized his error, 
an error founded on jealousy, nurtured in selfish 
pride, and fed and fostered with a lie. Colonel 

| Silsbee had sought to make it plain to him, but 
without success; Harple, with all the earnestness 

| of friendship, had brought it up in vain before 
| his mind and conscience. 

But now, this night, in this strange place, his 
| eyes were opened and he saw. One sweep of his 
own hand, at last, had brushed away the clinging 
cobwebs, and the full extent of his folly and guilt 
| lay bare before him. 
| But it was of no use now to think of what 
_might have been. The past was beyond recall. 

It would lie forever behind him, a great shadow 
of disgrace and humiliation which only the long 
years could lessen. 
| It was the future of which he must now think. 
What should that be? What should he do 
to-morrow, next day, next week? Could he ever 
retrieve the disasters he had brought upon him- 
self? Was it possible for him to begin again at 
the lowest round of the ladder and toil back up 

into manhood ? 

Back and forth the young penitent walked, up 
and down, dashing a tear from his face now and 
then, never halting in his march. The minutes 
grew into hours, but the sleepers on the mow slept 
on, unconscious of the agony below them, know- 
ing nothing of the storm that raged in their com- 

| panion’s heart. But when the storm passed the 
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atmosphere it left was clean and pure; and when, 
in the small hours of the morning, the lad climbed 
up again to his bed of hay, his mind was fixed, | 
and his heart was set. After that, no power could | 
be strong enough to move him from the path that 
he had marked out for his feet to follow. 

It was late on the following morning before the 
guests at the farmer’s barn descended the vertical 
ladder to the floor. They brushed the hay-seed 
from their clothing and the hay-dust from their 
eyes, and went over, in little groups, to the farm- 
house. Gliick’s aunt had prepared for them a 
breakfast similar to the supper of the night before, | 
only a little better and in greater variety, and 
they partook of it heartily and thankfully. 

The strong south wind had brought up, during | 
the night, a storm of rain, and, as soon as the | 
lads had done eating, they retired again to the 
shelter of the barn. 

Brightly was the last to return from breakfast, 
and when he entered the barn he found that the 
boys were all waiting for him. 

‘We've agreed to leave it to you, Bright,’ 
said one, ‘‘what we shall do. We’ve got to do 
something, that’s certain. To my mind we’re in 
a pretty bad fix.” 

Brightly stood with his back to the door-post, 
facing the assembly. 

“T’ve been thinking the matter over a little, 
boys,” he replied, ‘‘and talking with Gliick’s 
uncle about it. We've got to get back to River 
park to-day some way ; that’s plain, isn’t it?” 

They all assented. 

“Well, we couldn't find wagons enough here to 
carry us back if we had the money to hire them ; 
we couldn’t pay our way on the cars if we were 
to cross the river; so I don’t know of any better 
plan than to go as we came—on foot. We have 
enough money to pay our passage across the river, 
and, once on the other side, we can get up to 
Riverpark easily enough. It will be a long march 
and a tiresome one, and will take the better part 
of the day, but it’s the best plan I can think of; 
of anybody has a better one, let’s have it.” 

No one could suggest anything better, and, after 
a minute’s awkward pause, Brightly continued, 
somewhat hesitatingly at first, but with increasing 
firmness and earnestness : 

*‘Now that I’m talking, 1 may as well tell you 
what I think of this whole business. I think not 
only that we’ve made fools of ourselves, but that 
it’s a good deal worse than that; and I believe 
we’ve got some pretty serious matters to face when 
we get back. I don’t know what the colonel will 
do. I shouldn’t be surprised at anything in the 
way of punishment; I’m sure we deserve all that 
we shall get. But if he lets us stay at Riverpark, , 
I think we ought to be very thankful, and very 
humble, too, and take whatever comes to us and 
bear it like men. We've treated the colonel very 
shabbily, now let’s try and make it up to him as 
fast and as fur as we can.”’ 

Everybody looked a little ashamed when the 
speaker stopped, but no one said a word. 

“And before we go,’’ continued Brightly, “I 
think it’s due to these kind people who have fed 
and sheltered us, that we should express our 
thanks to them in some formal way. They’ve 
certainly treated us very kindly indeed.” 

“That’s so,’’ said Drake, earnestly, “and I 
move that Bright and Gliick go over to the house 
an’ tell em so, as the opinion of the crowd.” 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

**You can’t make it any too strong, fellows,” 
said one of the party, ‘‘tell ’em we'll never forget 
it of ’em, never.” 

When the two boys came back there were traces 
of tears in their eyes. Something that the good 
people had said or done, had made them cry. 

After a little Gliick’s uncle came out with the 
basket of sandwiches that they were to carry with 
them for their lunch. The rain had ceased falling 
for a time, and they thought it best to start. 

Brightly formed them in ranks, assigning to 
places of command such officers as were in the 
party. 

‘*We can do better in marching order, boys,’’ 
he said; ‘‘we can make better time, and keep 
together better. Now, then, are you all ready? 
Forward, march !”* 

They moved out into the road in good form and 
with soldierly precision, but when they came in 
front of the large, white farm-house, the command 
was given to them to halt. 

“Right face!” 

They turned as one man. 

“Three cheers for Gliick’s uncle and aunt!” 

“Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah!” 

They were given with a will, and a rousing tiger 
added. 

“Left face! Forward march!” 

The farmer gazed after the retreating column in 
open-mouthed wonder and admiration. 

“Vell! vell!’’ he exclaimed to his wife, as the | 
company vanished from his sight around a curve | 
in the road, ‘‘ven somepody told me dees I don’t 
haf pelieved it.’’ 

















But it was a sorry band of soldiers. The first 
mile of muddy road wearied them, the second | 
was discouraging, the third brought suffering. 
They stopped by the roadside many times to rest. | 
Once they took refuge in an open barn from the | 
pelting rain. They were drenched, ragged, splashed | 
with mud, footsore, weak from hunger and 
fatigue. It took all of Brightly’s powers of com- | 
mand, of logic, of entreaty, of encouragement, to | 
hold them to their places and keep them moving. 





THE YOUTH’S 


But he did it. The hours passed, the wind grew 
chill, the weariness increased, but every step 
brought them nearer, and yet nearer to the longed 
for destination ; the home they had so lightly and | 
recklessly left in the sunshine of the day before. 

HomER GREENE. 
(To be continued.) 





_ +e —— 
WAITING FOR THE BUGLE. 


At the sound of the bugle each comrade shall spring 

Like an arrow released from the strain of the string; 

‘The courage, the impulse of youth shall come back 

To banish the chill of their drear bivouac, 

And sorrows and losses and cares fade away | 

When that life-giving signal proclaims the new day. | 
—Thos. Wentworth Higginson, | 


ter 


| 
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For the Companion, 


THE LITTLE COURIER. 
A Story for Memorial Day. 


“Hello, my little man!” 
“Hello!” 

““Where’re you going?” 
“T’ that house over thar.” 


COMPANION. | 


MAY 30, 1889. 





you answer some questions for the good of your 
country?” 

“TI reckon so.” 

‘Then tell me where your father is.’ 

“He aint none o’ us; he’s Union.”’ 

“Yes, but where is he?”’ 

‘*My pop aint got nothin’ to do with you-uns. Ast 
me some other things, ’n’ I’ll tell ’em.” 

The officer was baffled. Indeed, he was ashamed 
of his work in trying to induce a boy to betray his 
father. The lad started on. The sergeant was about 
to ride forward to stop him, but the officer ordered 
him back. The troop rode on to a cross-road which 
led to a wood to the right; then turned down this 
road and entered the wood. Finding a spring of 
good water, they went into bivouac. A man was 
detailed to ride after the boy, and secure the missive 
he intended to drop in the letter-box. 

The soldiers picketed their horses and cooked their 
supper. While they were eating, the man who had 
been sent for the letter came in. The officer unfolded 
the little scrap of paper, and read this scrawl in a 
child’s hand: 

MARCH THURD. 


DERE MAGGy. I want you fur to be mi swethart. 
Wen I git a man I agoen fur to be a sojer. Mi pop 


| is agoen to bring me a gun. He’s comen hoam to. 
morrer. Maw she sais Im to little fur a gun but I 


A mounted officer in gray uniform, at the head of | reckon III git it anyway. Yures trewly, 


half a dozen troopers, was speaking with a boy | 
eleven or twelve years old, whom he had met walk- | 
ing along a path by the side of the road. The time | 
was at the close of a Southern winter, in 186-, and | 
the location was in a “border” State. 

The child was small for his age, but sturdy. On 
his head was an old straw hat, through which the 
hair peeped in places. He wore a short jacket, out 
at the elbows, and trousers rolled up at the bottoms. 
Several little toes thrust themselves through cracks 
in his shoes, and his shirt was unbuttoned at the 
collar. Despite his unseasonable apparel, the child 
did not appear to be cold. He was ruddy as an 
apple. 

“Where do you live?” asked the officer, a lieu- 
tenant, after surveying the little figure contempla- 
tively. The boy turned around and pointed to a 
house on an eminence in the direction from which 
he had come. 

“Ts your father Union or Confederate?” 

“Union.” 

The officer scowled. During the Civil War the 
Southern troops were far more bitter against the 
Union men of the South than toward Northern sol- 
diers. 








“TI aint no Union man, though,” added the boy, 
thrusting his hands into his 
pockets, planting his legs 
firmly at an angle, and look- 
ing up at the soldiers reso- 
lutely. ‘I’m a rebel.” 

There was a burst of 
laughter from the troop at 
his implied defiance. 

“What’s your father’s 
name?” 

“Tom Lane, and mine’s 
Tom Lane, too.’ 

The officer turned his head 
and glanced meaningly at a 
sergeant who was close be- 
hind him. 

“Is your father at home?” 

“No, sir.’’ 

“When will he be at 
home?” 

“I dunno.” The boy knit 
his brows. Then, with a 
quick change of interest 
and expression, he asked, 
“Whar you-uns a-goen’?”’ 

The officer smiled. ‘Where 
are you going, my lad?” 

“Over thar.” He pointed 
with his finger. 

“Oh yes, I forgot. And 
what are you going to do over there?” Tom colored. 
“Oh, I aint a-goen’ to do nothin’ but leave sump ’n’ | 
in the post-office on the fence.” 

The “post-office” was a box with a slit in the top 
which had been put up for the purpose of children’s 
correspondence. The officer noticed that the chubby 
hand grasped a bit of folded paper. 

“Sergeant,” said the officer, speaking low, ‘Tom 
Lane’s the man we are after. This is his boy. We 
must try to find out if Lane is at home, or where he 








is. I’ve orders to take him, dead or alive. 


“My little man,” he continued to the boy, “will | 


Tom LANE JUNYER. 

The officer spelled out this com- 
munication with some difficulty, 
and put it in his pocket. It con- 
tained all the information he 
wanted. He had now nothing to 
do but to wait in order to capture 
Tom Lane, guerilla. 

The next morning the boy was 
playing in the road not far from 
his father’s house. A Confederate 
officer, with stars on his coat-collar, 
rode up, followed by his staff, and 
asked him some questions about 
the topography of the surrounding 
country, which the boy answered 
promptly. The general praised 
him for a smart boy, and then 
said, “You seem to know the 
country pretty well. Do you know 
the road to J——?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Can you ride?” 

“Ride! Reckon I can ride! Aint 
done nothin’ else sence I was 
little.” 

‘*How would you like to carry a 
message. for me?” 

“¥’ aint no Yank, are y’?”’ 

“I’m a Confederate officer.” 

“[’ll do anythin’ for our sojers,”’ 
said Tom, with a proud flash in his 
eye. 

“Then come with me,” and, 
without ceremony, the child was 
put on the back of a led horse 
beside a cavalryman, and rode with the general and 
his staff to headquarters. When they arrived at 
camp, the general turned the child over to an aide, 
but in half an hour ordered him to be brought to his 
tent. 

‘“Now, my boy,” said the officer, looking intently 
into the child’s honest brown eyes, “I’m going to 
send you on an important errand. Though you are 
a boy, you must have the courage of a man.” 

The boy made no reply. He was looking straight 
at the general. 

“T want you to take this’—he held up something 
that looked like a pill. “It’s a roll of tissue paper 
in tin foil, and there’s a message written onit. Take 
it to General ——, commanding the Confederate 
force at J——. You'll have to go through the Yan- 
kee pickets. Do you understand?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“General,”’ interposed an aide, impatiently, “this 
is a duty for me, not for this child.” 

“How could you pass the enemy’s pickets?” de- 
manded the general, sharply. Then, without per- 
mitting a reply, he went on giving the boy his 
instructions. 

“You are so young that I think the pickets will 
let you go where you please—” 





“I’m twelve,” interrupted Tom. 

“Are you? Well, you must keep up a stout heart, 
and not look frightened.” 

“T reckon I won’t be scared consid’able.” 

“Take this.” The general put his finger into the 
pocket of the boy’s jacket to see if it was whole; 


slipped it into the pocket. “If you must lose it, 
swallow it.” 

The boy looked surprised, but said, “‘I will!’ reso- 
lutely. 

The general took the little fellow by the hand. It 


was a curious contrast, the grizzly-bearded Southern 
commander looking down from his six feet of height 
into the boy’s little round face, and holding the 
chubby fist in his knotty hand. He was loath to 
relinquish it; loath to let the boy go. He was about 
to send a child on a perilous errand. He could have 
sent a man without compunction, even if he knew 
the chances were nine in ten that he would be shot; 
but this boy — 

“Go!” he said, suddenly, and motioned the aide 
to take him away. Another moment and he could 
not have done it. 

Tom Lane, Junior, now advanced to the dignity of 
a Confederate courier, was placed on a good-natured 
horse which was to carry him on his journey. The 
aide took him to the Confederate picket line, and 
started him off up the road. He stood looking at 
the flaxen-haired urchin, whose little legs stuck out 
on either side over the round flanks of the horse at 
an obtuse angle, wishing that he might call him 
back. He watched the boy till he rounded a curve 
in the road. The young courier turned and smiled; 
a smile of innocence, of courage, of conscious pride 
in the work to be done. In another moment he was 
lost to the officer’s view. 

That day passed and the next. The commander, 
who was awaiting the outcome of his plan of com- 
munication, did little but pace anxiously back and 
forth before his tent. Though abrupt in manner, he 
was usually singularly kind to those under his orders. 
Now he seemed the very incarnation of military 





severity. When twenty-four hours had passed and 
his courier did not return, he became so crusty that 
no member of his staff cared to approach him. 

On the second evening at dusk the pickets heard 
the clattering of a horse’s hoofs on the pike. A 
horse came in sight, and on his back was the little 
courier, hatless, swaying in the saddle, but riding at 
a gallop. The soldiers grasped the bridle and stopped 
him. 

“Take me to the general, quick !”’ 

He was deathly pale, and blood trickled down his 
side. They led the horse toward headquarters; a 
man walked on each side to sustain the boy in the 
saddle. As they proceeded the courier told his story 
in detached sentences. 

He had found no difficulty in getting within the 
Union lines, but had been obliged to try several 
times before he could succeed in leaving them. He 
reached the Confederate Army late at night, delivered 
his message, and was well cared for by order of the 
general commanding. 

The next morning a reply to the message he had 
brought was given him, and he started back. Again 
he passed free into the Union lines, and again he 
found difficulty in leaving the lines on the opposite 
side. At last, getting some distance beyond a picket 
who was watching him, he resolved to make a dash 
for it. “I thought he wouldn’t shoot me,” said Tom, 
**’cas I war so little. I reckon he couldn’t see who 
I war fur the trees ’n’ things.” 

“Where are you hit?” asked one of the men. 

“Here.” He put his hand to his left side below 
the heart. “Goon, quick! I’m weakenin’.” 

When the party arrived in front of the tent they 
found the general still walking back and forth in 
deep anxiety. When he saw his little messenger 
sitting on the horse, pale and bleeding, he strode up 
to him and brushing away the men, without a 
word took him in his arms, carried him into his tent 
and laid him on his own camp cot. Then he bent 
over him and groaned. 

The boy took from his mouth a pellet similar to 
the one he had carried on his journey outward and 
held it to the general. The soldier took it, but fora 
few moments was too much moved to open it. 
Then suddenly remembering its importance, he un- 
rolled it and read its contents. 

“Good!” he said, his face momentarily bright- 
ening. Calling for his chief of staff, he ordered 
that the men be put in readiness to march at a 
moment’s notice. This done he seemed to forget 
everything again but the wounded boy. 

‘““My brave boy!” he said, kneeling by him and 
putting his arms about him. ‘We owe you every- 
thing. You can’t be much hurt. You must not be 
much hurt. You must get well and I will put you 
on my staff. You shall be a little captain. You have 
accomplished more for the cause than I ever have.” 

“A cap’n?” exclaimed the boy. 

“Yes, a captain. Anything. 
You shall always be with 
me.” 

A transient look of pleasure 
passed over the boy’s pale 
face. Then he seemed to re- 
member something. ‘You 
better send me hoam. My 
pop won’t know whar I ben.” 

“Pll take you home myself. 
Orderly, get an ambulance! 
Bring bandages! Be quick! 
Why doesn’t the surgeon 
come ?”” 

The ambulance came, and 
the surgeon came; but when 
he looked at the child he 
shook his head. 

“He will live, doctor?” 
asked the general, as though 
commanding the surgeon to 
save the boy’s life. 

Again the surgeon shook 
his head. The general turned 
abruptly away to hide his 
emotion. 

“T want to go furtosee my 
pop,” said the boy, feebly. 

The commander turned 
and took him in his arms, 
| carried him out to the ambulance, and gently laid 

him init. The surgeon got up on the seat with the 
driver and the general sat at the rear end with his 
feet on the step, while aides and orderlies followed 
mounted, an orderly leading the general’s horse. 
| And thus they went slowly to the boy’s home. 








| then rolling the pellet in a piece of newspaper, he When they arrived they found the house sur- 


| rounded by Confederate cavalrymen. The lieutenant 
| whom the boy had met two days before came out as 

the ambulance drove up to the door. That morning, 
| before daylight, he and his men had surprised Tom 
| Lane and half a dozen Union guerillas who were 
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sleeping there. A fight had ensued. Tom Lane 
was killed, and his men—three of them badly 
wounded—were prisoners. 

The cloud on the general’s brow darkened as he 
heard the story. He had brought a death-wound to | 
a child, and now he was bringing that child to a home 
where lay the dead body of his father, killed by the 
men whose cause the son had served so nobly—killed 
by his own order. 





The general lifted his charge tenderly from the | 
ambulance and carried him into the house of mourn- | 
ing. The wife and mother was there, with several 
of the neighbors who had come to be with her in her | 
affliction. She sat in a rocking-chair, weeping. 

“Maw,” said the boy, excitedly, “I’m a-goen’ fur 
to be a cap’n!”” 

In the gray of the morning the woman had seen 
her husband shot down before her eyes. In the 
twilight of evening she saw her boy carried in, 


bleeding, with death written in his pale face and in |- 


his wild eye. The double affliction overcame her. 
She swooned and was taken to an adjoining room. 

The general laid his light burden on a sofa. The 
boy caught sight of a little girl about his own age 
who had come to the house with her mother. 

“Mag,” he said, “did y’ git my letter?” 

“No,” said Mag, “I didn’t git no letter, but I seen 
one 0’ them sojers take sump’n out’n the box.” 

The general glanced sharply at the lieutenant. 
The young officer took a crumpled bit of paper from 
his pocket and handed it to the commander, who was | 
about to transfer it to little Maggie, when the lieu- 
tenant whispered to him that it contained the in. | 
formation by which they had caught the Unionists. 

The general sat mute, with the unopened paper 
between his fingers. A reproof for his subordinate | 
was on his tongue, but he did not speak it. In war. | 
fare it is essential to examine private papers. The | 
boy who had done them so signal a service had been | 
robbed of his childish scrawl] and the information | 
it contained had been used to surprise that boy’s 
father. With bowed head the soldier handed the | 
paper to the little girl. | 

At this moment the wounded boy caught sight of 
his father lying stiff and stark on the bed. | 

“Pop!” he exclaimed, with a moan, “pop!” 

He had never seen death, but something told him 
that this was death. With difficulty he raised him- 
self and sat up on the lounge. 

“Did you shoot my pop?” he asked, looking with 
his great, honest eyes at the lieutenant. Without a 
word the officer turned as one might turn from a 
storm of bullets, and left the house. The boy fas- 
tened a reproachful gaze on the general. 

“What d@’ y’ let him shoot my pop fur?” 

“My boy—my little hero,” began the soldier—he 
could not goon. How could he make a child under- 
stand the necessities of war? Chivalrous war! that 
permitted him to read a child’s letter and kill the 
child’s father, who was on the opposite side. 

“T didn’t do nothen to you-uns. What d’ you-uns 
want t’ go ’n’ kill my pop fur?” moaned the boy. 

Little Maggie was standing by, looking on with 
childish wonder. 

“Mag,” said Tom, “I writ y’ that letter. I writ it 
all myself, all on’t. The sojers tooken it, I reckon.” 

The general drew the girl up to the lounge, and 
put her hand in that of the boy. The two children 
remained in this position to the end. The boy soon 
began to wander. He was riding with the paper 
pellet in his mouth; he was passing the pickets; he 
was conversing with officers and soldiers. All the 
while the general was trying to soothe him, smooth- 
ing back the uncombed locks from his forehead, or 
pouring a little water between his lips. 

Suddenly the boy sat up. 

“I’m a-goen’ fur to be a cap’n!”’ he shouted, then 
fell back, dead. 

The next afternoon the army, beginning a move- 
ment for which the little courier had paved the way, 
had struck its tents and was marching along the 
road that led past the Lane house. As the head of 
the column emerged from a wood, the men saw a 
funeral procession, composed of some officers, sol- 
diers and a few country people, leave the house and 
march along to an enclosed lot in a field near by,— | 
the family burial-place. 

Two coffins, the one but half the size of the other, 
were borne by Confederate soldiers. They contained 
the bodies of Tom Lane, father, and Tom Lane, son, | 
the one of the Union, and the other of the Confed- 
eracy. Directly behind walked the general; then a 
company of soldiers,—a captain’s escort; and next 
& group of neighbors. 

The procession moved slowly onward to the 
enclosure in which a grave had been dug. The two 
coffins were lowered, and laid side by side in the one | 
grave. The general, who held in his hands a bundle | 
of green sprigs, cast them into the grave. The | 
earth was shovelled in and a volley fired by the sol- 
diers over the grave. 

By this time the head of the advancing column | 
had reached the burial-place, where the general was 
standing with uncovered head, while the last shovel- | 
fuls of earth were being thrown upon the grave. | 
The men of an army are quick to gather news, and | 
not a soldier but knew already the story of the two | 
Lanes. 

As the column marched by, the men of the leading | 
company, seeing their general standing with head | 
uncovered, raised their hats. The action was fol- | 
lowed by the next and the next company, and was | 
taken up by regiment after regiment, troop after | 
troop, battery after battery; the twelve thousand | 
men had passed and uncovered. Then the little 
group of mourners and spectators disbanded, and | 
the general, who was joined by his staff, mounted 
his horse and rode on in the direction the troops | 
were marching. 

That night in bivouac the following order was 
promulgated: 








1. Captain Thomas Lane, Junior, aged twelve 
years, is announced as aide-de-camp on the staff of | 
the general commanding, and will be obeyed and 
respected as such. | 

2. The customary mourning will be observed by the | 
officers and men of this command for thirty days for | 
Captain Thomas Lane, Junior, of the staff of the 
general commanding, who died gallantly in the | 
service of the Confederate States. His commission | 


has been applied for and will be forwarded to his | 
family. 


The next morning, before daylight, the Confeder- | 
ate armies which had become separated and liable | 





to be captured in detail, formed a junction, and 
together attacked and turned the Union left. 

On a mantel in the house where the two Lanes 
died is a frame containing a captain’s commission. 

On the day, each year, sacred to the memory of 
those who fell in that direful contest a quarter of a 
century ago, the grave which holds the father and 
son is covered with flowers, brought by the neigh- 
bors for miles around. Among these flowers on 
every anniversary is a wreath composed of buds of 
red roses. These wreaths are all sent by the same 
person. Though no name comes with them, it is 
well understood that they are from the man who 
sacrificed a child to save an army. 

F. A. MITCHEL. 


OUT-DOOR LIFE. 


Live with the spaces, wake with bird and cloud 
Spread sentient with the elm; 

Our home is nature, even to the proud 
Arcs of the sunset’s realm. 


—Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. 
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For the Companion. 
A WILD RIDE. 


“Tt can’t be done!” 

“We'd be caught!” 

“T’ll tell you how,” and the third speaker, who 
stood facing his two companions, boys of about his 
own age, stepped a little nearer as he spoke. 


He was a bright, alert boy of sixteen, Harry | 


Denton by name, the only son of a trusted engineer 
on the W. & A. Railroad. A born mechanic and 
mathematician, he was easily the best scholar in our 
school, while his open, generous nature and fearless- 
ness made him the leader of the village boys. 

His companions were Willis Balyn, a quiet, studi- 
ous boy, the only child of a widow whose slender 
income barely sufficed to provide for the two, and, 
with careful management, to give the boy such an 
education as she wished him to have. 

The last of the trio, and the narrator of this esca- 





from a Ruhmkorff coil. A two-bar railing of gas- 
pipe surrounded the platform, with an opening on 
one side for ingress and egress. Near one end, over 
the forward or driving wheels, were the throttle 
and reversing levers. The brake was a steel collar, 
surrounding a cylinder on the main journal, and, 
by means of a screw, could be tightened by turning 
an ordinary brake-wheel. 

The car, though unfinished as yet, had made several 
trial trips, and had worked perfectly, though the 
builder was not yet quite satistied with some of its 
features. 

Now the proposition which had so startled Willis 
and me was that we get this car out, fill its gas- 
| holder, and take a ride up the branch. Harry had 
been on it several times, and knew that he could 
handle it. 

“T’ll tell you how,” he said, “and no one will be 
caught, either. 
kept. We will lay strips of board on the rails so 
the wheels will make no sound, fill the holder, push 
the car up the branch line to the bridge, and away 
we go! Wecan easily get back before the special, 
| with the two regiments for Greenville, is due here.” 
| Our objections were quickly overruled, and with 
one eye upon the watchman’s lantern, which occa- 
sionally shone here and there, as that official went 
his rounds in the railroad yard, we proceeded to 
carry out our plan. All went smoothly, and in fifteen 
minutes we had filled the holder, pushed the car to 
the trestle over the race, and were ready to set out. 





watchman’s lantern again disappeared, Harry opened 
the throttle. The steady but almost noiseless beat 
of the engine followed, and we moved smoothly 


the embankment beyond, and then over the trestle 
that crosses Mill River. Two miles further we 
passed a culvert, and, about the same distance be- 
yond, a bridge over the highway. After crossing 
| this Harry closed the valve, and allowed the car to 
come to a standstill. 

‘‘Now for a spin back,” he said, and quickly re- 
versing the engine, he opened the throttle again. 
There was a peculiar jumping motion as we started, 














A RUNAWAY CAR. 


pade, was called “Ned” Haviland. His special 
attributes were a love for mechanics and an aptitude 
for getting into scrapes. 

It was the evening of Fast Day, 1863, a time when 
that day meant far more than it does in these times 
of peace. A Sunday quiet was upon the busy village, 
and only the music of the church bells could be 
heard where we boys stood. 

Before the Civil War began, Steventon was as dull 
a place as could be found in New England, save for 
the small repair shops of the W. & A. Railroad, 
which were located at that place, as it was midway 
between the termini. There were excellent water 
privileges, but the water-power of Mill River was 
utilized by but one small concern, a woollen mill 


| that stood close to the railroad shops. 


The war changed all this. The railroad became a 
great transportation line, and the rolling stock and 
machine shops were more than trebled within two 
years. A new company bought the mill, added 
buildings of brick and stone, and began the manu- 
facture of army cloth. 

Its contracts necessitated running the mills night 
and day, and a speedy innovation of the progressive 
management was a small gas-works attached to the 
mills. As the railroad repair shops were often forced 
to run over time, arrangements were made to supply 
them with gas from the mill plant. At this time 
many roads lighted their passenger cars with gas, 
which was stored in iron reservoirs beneath the cars. 
In the station platform were pits furnished with 
hose for filling these holders. 

At Steventon the road curves slightly to the south, 
and at this point a branch running northwest con. 
nects the main line with another village about eight 
miles up the river. Near its intersection with the 
W. & A. road this branch crosses the tail-race from 
the mill and then the river. 

An ingenious mechanic in the railroad machine 
shops had built for the directors a dispatch car pro- 
pelled by a gas engine. It resembled an ordinary 


platform car, was about eighteen feet in length, and | 


geared to one of its journals was an adaptation of 
the Lenoir gas motor. In this engine a mixture of 
gas and atmospheric air is admitted to each side of 
the piston-head alternately, and the compound ex- 
ploded at the right moment by an electric spark 


and Harry in some way lost his balance, fell forward 
and sideways, and, carrying the lever down with 
him, opened the valve to its fullest capacity. 

There was a sudden lurching forward of the car, 
and in a moment the tremendous speed of the engine, 
added to the force of gravitation,—for it was down 
grade now,—sent us forward like an arrow. The air 
seemed to hiss past us, so great was our speed. 

Harry regained his feet at once, and called to me, 
“Ned, the lever is bent over the guide-rods. Help 
me straighten it.” 

But our efforts were useless. We only bent it in 
another place, while the united strength of all three 
could not shut the valve. 

“The brake, Ned,” said Harry, and catching the 
wheel I gave it a quick turn. Even as I saw how 
loosely it spun around, Harry exclaimed: ‘‘No use. 
The collar is on Allen’s bench. I saw it there this 
morning. We are in for it, boys!” 

We were. Even while we had been making the 
discovery we had reached the high embankment 
near the river. A moment more and there was a 
Rur-r-r-r! as we sped over the trestle. A brief inter- 
val, scarcely noticeable, and a shorter Rur-r-r! 
sounded. The next instant Steventon station and 
shops were before us, and on the platform, with 
lantern held above his head, stood the watchman. 

We had thrown ourselves flat upon the floor, for- 
ward, before crossing the bridges. The car swung 
round the curve in safety, gained the main line, and 
sped on toward the next station of Hanfield, a town 
of some importance twelve miles below. 

Willis had not spoken since our mishap; he now 
| asked, in a voice so changed that I would never have 
| known it, “Don’t you think the watchman will 
telegraph them to side-track us at Hanfield, or do 
something for us?” 

‘He can’t,” said Harry. “Evenif he could find our 

| operator the Hanfield office is closed. Don’t worry, 
| boys,” he added, coolly, “‘we’re all right if our engine 
| only runs down before the special meets us.” 
Oddly enough, I had forgotten the special train 
| which was to bring twenty-two hundred recruits up 
| to the camp at Fairview, and, as Harry spoke, a chill 
crept over me and a horrible buzzing filled my ears; 
and then every sense was strained to catch some 
sign of the dreaded train. 








My key unlocks the shed where it is | 


We took our places on the platform, and when the | 


forward across the trestle spanning the race, along | 
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Still our speed was undiminished. We sped 
through cuts and over bridges; past barns and 
patches of woodland; through fields and past quiet 
farm-houses. On, on, on. 

“Hark!” called Harry, involuntarily, for we could 
not be more quiet or alert, and then to our ears was 
borne the sound of a distant whistle. 

The special was coming! 

Again the whistle sounded, nearer than before, 
and to me it seemed like a human shriek. 

In another moment we caught sight of a white 
| light high above the track. The Central road crossed 

us here at grade, and this was the signal to the special 
train that our line was open. And then to the left 
of the track we discerned a lantern borne by a man 
who seemed to be running toward us. But these 
sights were forgotten in an instant as the glare of a 
| locomotive head-light burst full upon us, lighting 
the rails ahead until they seemed like bars of fire. 

What my feelings were I cannot tell, I only know 
that I was powerless to move hand or foot. I could 
only watch the flaming meteor that neared us so 
rapidly. 

All at once I saw a lantern swung aloft at our left, 
and the man who held it shouted something I could 
|not make out. Then, at the very moment that we 
seemed about to crash into the hissing monster before 
us, Our car swerved violently to the left, while the 
two locomotives and the long train of cars thundered 
by on the other side. 

A short distance we ran with rapidly slackening 
speed; then left the rails, and, plunging into the 
| sand, stopped short. I rolled off under the railing, 
| and knew nothing more until a man raised me to my 
feet and asked if I was hurt. 

I soon recovered sufficiently to walk to the station, 
| whither Harry had preceded me, while poor Willis, 
| who lay as one dead, was carried to the house of a 

physician near by. 
| There was not a little excitement over our esca- 
| pade, but it died away finally, with no prosecutions. 

It came out that the watchman at Steventon had 
rightly guessed the trouble when we sped by him, 
and had succeeded in getting a telegram to Hanfield 
just in time to save us. To stop the special was of 
no use even if they could go so in time, which was 
doubtful, as it was in sight when the message was 
received. 

So a man was sent to shift us to a side-track if 
possible, and this he succeeded in doing, running us 
upon an uphill spur which led to a sand-bank exca- 
vated by the road. 

It was along time before Willis could be brought 
home, so great was the shock to his nervous system. 
He never fully recovered, and died before he had 
reached his twenty-third birthday. 

Harry suffered in no way from the horrors of that 
night, and is now a well-known inventor and builder 
in the great West. 

As for myself, it was long before I could hear a 
locomotive whistle without a nervous tremor. And 
even now, after the lapse of a quarter of a century, 
I sometimes awaken at night with a start, forin my ° 
dream I have seen a locomotive head-light glaring 
at me in menace—coming on swiftly as if to crush 
me to death. My nerves still cherish the memory of 
that hideous adventure. EDWIN L. JOHNSON. 
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For the Companion, 


AT A SALMON POOL. 


We had stopped at a “‘cannery” near the head of 
Tongas Narrows, Alaska, to take on board two thou- 
sand boxes of salmon, and we had an opportunity to 
land and see the place where the fish are taken. A 
walk of half a mile through the evergreen forest 
brought us to the little river—it was hardly more 
than a brook—near the foot of a cascade fifteen or 
twenty feet in height. 

The stream foams down over rugged ledges of pale 
gray slate, overhung by enormous firs, while fallen 
tree-trunks cross and half blockade it. At the foot 
of the rocks is a series of three or four picturesque 
pools of eddying water, about thirty feet in breadth 
and six or eight feet in depth. 

Here, under the bright August sun, we beheld a 
marvellous spectacle! 

The pools were full of restless, circling salmon, all 
pressing up to the foot of the falls. The foremost 
ones, bent crescent shape, were constantly leaping 
upward, some gaining the water above at the first 
spring, some falling back into the throng beneath to 
repeat their effort. 

From the bay below other thousands were press- 
ing up into the pools, impelled by the instinct 
which leads every salmon to return, after its ocean 
wanderings, to deposit its spawn in the river in 
which it was hatched. 

Such was the pressure of the throng in the pools 
that the top of the mass of fish was at intervals 
lifted nearly out of the water, so as to suggest the 
idea that one might run across the pool on their 
finny backs. Yet all were in constant motion. 
Through the limpid water their dark purple backs 
reflected the richest of tints, with here and there 
the white gleam of a fish capsized in the press. 

No one could witness such a scene without becom- 
ing intensely interested in it. One watched the 
frantic leaping of the beautiful fish with the same 
kind of feeling—as if one were trying to help the 
| leapers by mental encouragement and muscular 
repression—which one has in watching a boat-race 
| The more excitable spirits among us, men as well 
as women, shouted and screamed like school-children. 
Crouching and bending over the rocky verge of the 
pools, they clapped their hands when one of the fish 
succeeded in making a good leap. 

It was a scene to carry long in one’s memory: the 
| white, dashing waters, the huge, dark-green over- 

hang of the firs, the wild thronging of the salmon 
in the clear, cold pools, the dead and dying fish, 
floating helplessly out in the eddies. Flapping 
ravens croaked overhead, bronzed dragon - flies 
whirred above the water’s surface. 

To all this spectacle of animated nature, annually 
repeated here through thousands of years before no 
human spectators, add the unusual element of a 

| hundred tourists from the steamer rushing about the 
pools, in the wildest excitement, hallooing, scream- 
ing, hastily rigging out rods, hooks and spears, and 
even cruelly firing into the poor fish with pocket 
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revolvers—and the reader may be able to picture 
to himself the scene presented on this August 
afternoon. 

The business of canning salmon is now rapidly 
pushing its way northward from the Columbia. 
At present there are nearly a score of ‘‘canneries” 
They are generally situated 


in Southern Alaska. 



















in some deep bay, 
or arm, of the 
sea, surrounded 
by dark green 
mountains,or gray 
cliffs, capped with 
mist, and near the 
mouth of some river, or large brook. 
All these streams are the old-time 
haunts of the salmon, and here they 
are easily captured in nets and weirs. 

The canneries are rudely constructed, 
but commodious sheds, beneath which 
is placed all the apparatus for dressing, 
packing and testing. This includes steam-power 
machines for filling the cans, ovens for heating, @ 
tin shop for making the cans from sheet tin, anda 
carpenter’s shop. 

At the very picturesquely located cannery above 
mentioned we found two or three Americans in 
charge of the property. A gang of twenty Chinese 
were doing all the work, including tin-smithing, 
and testing the filled cans by heat, prior to sealing 
them. Indians are also employed, mainly to 
catch the fish and for chore-work. At some of 
the canneries the Indians are paid a stated price 
for catching—one cent a pound, or ten cents for 
each salmon caught. The salmon of these small 
rivers usually range, during the summer months, 
from four to ten pounds in weight. Almost every 
cannery either owns or hires a small tug-boat, for 
a tender, to bring in the fish caught at different 
points. 

After the cans are filled with fish, they are put 
in ovens and raised to a temperature of two hun- 
dred and fifty degrees Fahrenheit, then tapped to 
let out the steam, and afterward soldered air-tight. 

The average net profit to the cannery, this sea- 
son, 1888, is estimated at five cents a can, and as 
a fair out-put is from sixteen to twenty thousand 
cases, of four dozen cans each, the gross profit 
amounts to about forty thousand dollars. Much 
of the Alaska salmon is shipped to Europe. 

It is greatly to be regretted that, unless the 
method of fishing be changed, the salmon will be 
exterminated within a quarter of a century. It is 
another case of ‘killing the goose that lays the 
golden eggs.’ By the exercise of care and fore- 


thought,—and by giving the fish a chance to| many points of interest. 


propagate,—the supply of fish might be made to 
continue, undiminished, for centuries to come. 
Five varieties of salmon ascend the rivers of 
Alaska, named by the Indians and Russians, in 
the order of their size, chowicha, keta, kisutch, 
nerka and gorbuscha. 
salmon, is the largest of all; it not unfrequently 
attains a length of six feet and a weight of one 
hundred pounds. 
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In the tumultuous rush to reach the 
spawning beds, far up the rivers, countless thou- 
sands of salmon are pushed on shore, or left 


contain. 


stranded in pools and small ponds, as the water | 


lowers during the summer months. 

Nature seems to have no pity for them. In 
heaps and windrows, or scattered, innumerable, 
one by one, they lie 
rotting along the river 
and creek banks, the 
shallows and gravel 
bars. This destruction 
is nature's method of 
repressing the too 
rapid multiplication 
of the fish. The few 
thousand Indians 
who inhabit these 
wild regions, and who 


SALMON-PACKING. 


| largely subsist on salmon, occasion no perceptible 
| reduction in their numbers. Like the spring tides 
recurs every season the impetuous rush of eager, 
reckless, struggling fish, surging far up every bay, 
river and brook, from Cape Mendocino to Cape 
Lisburne. To utilize this excess, to save this 
| waste of good fish and distribute it as food to all 
| quarters of the earth, is the business which the 
| Alaska salmon canneries have recently under- 


jtaken. It is an enterprise well deserving of 
success. C. A. STEPHENS. 


oxen —t~@r— — 
MUSTERED OUT. 


Soon the last one will be gone 

Of the men who fought for right, 
They no longer, one by one, 

Will be buried from our sight. 
Then, O land of ours beware! 

Let them wait for nothing now; 
Give to all thy love and care, 

Place the laurel on each brow, 
—— se 
THE CONSULAR SERVICE. 


No offices under our government are more 
eagerly sought for, when a new President comes 
in, than consulships. At present the rush for 
consulships is said to be greater than ever before, 
the applications exceeding manyfold the number 
of the consulships themselves. 

A consulship, indeed, is, on many accounts, a 
very tempting prize; especially one situated in 
one of the more attractive cities or towns of Great 
Britain or on the continent. It enables the occu- 
pant to live in the midst of historic scenes and the 
centres of art and pleasure, and to make tours to 
The work of a consul 
is not often very difficult, and he has large powers 
in fulfilling his duties. 

A consul, moreover, enjoys social distinction 
and privileges in the city or town where he is 
stationed. He is invited to occupy a reserved 


The chowicha, or giant |place at all public celebrations, and is freely 


admitted into official circles. 
On the other hand, a consul really has large 


Occasionally it is caught in the | responsibilities in performing his duties, which 


Columbia River, but its favorite haunts are the | make it very important that he should be carefully 
Yukon River and the rapid streams flowing into | selected, with a view to their efficient discharge. 


Cook’s Inlet, to the west of Mt. St. Elias, where 
the Indians take it in great numbers. 


The keta and kisutch rank next in size, but are | to these two positions differ somewhat. 


Consulships are mainly of two kinds—inland 
and seaport consulships; and the duties attached 
It is the 


less frequently taken. The largest part of Alaska | main task of an inland consul to certify to the 


canned and salted salmon is of the fourth variety, 


correctness of the invoices of the merchandise 


the nerka, or red salmon, the flesh of which is the | which is sent from his consular district to the 
most popular in the markets of the world. No | United States; while the consul at a seaport finds 


doubt the peculiar red color—a tint generally 


that besides certifying invoices, he has to perform 


associated with the idea of salmon—has much to | certain duties relative to the American ships which 


do with this preference. 
the flesh of this variety inferior to that of the 
chowicha and kisutch, which lack the salmon color. 

The most northerly river of the globe which 
salmon are known to ascend is the Colville, ir 
Northern Alaska, which flows into the Arctic 
Ocean, in latitude 71° north. Kotzebue Sound, 


Good judges pronounce | arrive at and depart from his port. 


There has been much just complaint that goods 
coming from Europe to the United States are 
sometimes undervalued ; that is, that the inVoices 
| contain statements that the goods are sold to the 
importer at prices smaller than they really are 
thus sold; and this, for the double purpose of 





with the five or six rivers flowing into it, is the | reducing the duty on the goods, and of enabling 


most northern place where salmon are taken in 
considerable numbers. Only one variety, the 
little gorbuscha, or hump-backed salmon, reaches 


| the purchaser to undersell his competitors. 
| This evil may be greatly lessened, at least, by 
competent inland consuls. 





| 
| 


this latitude; but all five varieties are found as | and efficiency, they will learn to judge very nearly 


far north as Behring Strait. 

Alaska is a true home of the salmon, and will 
undoubtedly be one of the great fishing-grounds 
of the world. Were these fisheries judiciously 


the actual market value of the goods exported 
from their districts; and by requiring, in each 
| case, samples of the goods, they will be able to 


decide whether the invoices presented to them for 


managed, no decrease in the enormous numbers | certificate are true or fraudulent. 


of fish need be apprehended. 


More fish now attempt to ascend the rivers dur- | Manchester or 


In short, every consul at an inland post—like 


If they have capacity | 





| 
, all pats 22 , 

Leeds in England, Lyons in| hour, in maintaining which she burns over three 
ing the spawning season than their waters will | France, Berlin in Germany—should become an | hundred tons of coal daily. 


| expert in the merchandise sent to this country 


from his point. 

This is said in order that the importance of | 
carefully selecting persons of capacity to hold the | 
consulships may be seen. A consul should be 
familiar with the language of the country where 
he is to reside; and if anywhere on the European 
continent, he should also have a knowledge of 
French. He should be well-grounded in com- 
mercial and international law ; and in manners he 
should be a gentleman. Personal qualities go a 
great way in Europe in fulfilling such duties as 
a consul is called upon to perform, and in win- 
ning respect for the country which the consul 
represents. 

Good consuls should be kept in office. Both the 
great political parties have erred in the past, in 
making too sweeping changes in this very impor- 
tant branch of our public service. Its efficiency 
has been greatly demoralized by this policy. It 
takes a new consul, especially at inland points, 
some time to become thoroughly an adept at the 
peculiar functions which have been referred to; 
and one who has become thus efficient is too valu- 
able a servant to the government to be replaced by 
an inexperienced hand. 

A well-organized system of promotions in our 
consular service, too,—by which efficiency would 
not only be rewarded, but would carry itself even 
into larger and more important fields of action,— 
would undoubtedly be a great benefit to the com- 
mercial interests of the country. 


+r 
For the Companion. 
BRING FLOWERS. 
Bring flowers, bring flowers, the sweetest, the best, 
To garland the beds where our braves are at rest. 
Bring pansies for thoughts,—unforgotten are they ; 
Bring laurel for glory they won in the fray; 
Bring lilacs for youth,—many fell ere their prime; 
Bring oak wreaths for Liberty, goddess sublime; 
Bring chrysanthemums white for the truth they upbore; 
Bring lilies for peace,—they battle no more; 
Bring violets, myrtle, and roses for love; 
| Bring snowballs for thoughts of the Heaven above; 
| Bring hawthorn for hope which surmounts earthly strife; 
Bring amaranth blooms for immortal life. 


| Bring flowers, bring flowers, the sweetest, the best, 
| To garland the beds where our braves are at rest. 


Emma ©. Down. 
—__———<+or—__—__— 


SPEED ON THE ATLANTIC. 


The first steamer that ever crossed the Atlantic 
was the Savannah, which sailed from the Southern 
city whose name she bore, and reached Liverpool 
twenty-five days later. This was in 1819. She 
depended on her sails more than on her engines, 
however, and when the wind was favorable, and 
all her canvas could be spread, her paddle-wheels 
were hauled on deck and folded up like an um- 
brella! It can be imagined that she was very little 
like an ocean steamer of the present day, and her 
success was so questionable that when she returned 
to the United States, her engines were taken out 
of her, and she was converted into a sailing-ship. 

Nineteen years later, after other experiments, it 
had been demonstrated that steam navigation was 
a practicable thing, and a regular line of steamers 
was established between England and America. 
One of those steamers was the Great Western, 
which made seventy voyages across the ocean. 
The quickest of these voyages was accomplished 
in twelve days and seven hours. 

From that time to this there has been a constant 
effort, stimulated by competition and by improve- 
ments in machinery, to lessen the duration of the 
voyage. The old side-wheel, or paddle, steamers 
were abandoned about fourteen years ago, and 
the modern type of vessel is the screw propeller. 

The most recent steamers are ‘“‘twin screws" 
that is to say, instead of having one propeller, 
each steamer has two, and in this way it is 
expected that a higher power can be utilized. The 
twin screws are also an element of safety, since 
each screw is worked by a separate engine, and 
should one engine be disabled, the other would 
have power enough to propel the ship into port. 

The distance from New York to Queenstown is 
about twenty-eight hundred miles, and up to 1880 
the fastest passage was a little over seven days, 
which was made by the Arizona. Since then it 
has been successively reduced by the Alaska, the 
City of Rome, the Servia, the Oregon, the Umbria, 
the Etruria, and the City of Paris. For several 
years the Etruria has stood at the head of the list, 
her best record being six days, one hour and fifty- 
five minutes. But the City of Paris surpassed 
this on her last trip from Queenstown, which was 
made in five days, twenty-three hours and seven 
minutes. 

Six magnificent new steamers will be in service 
this summer, and before the end of the year, it is 
expected by some who are expert in such matters, 
| that “the fastest passage on record’’ will be not 
| much more than five days and a half. This will 
| be equal to the average time made by a railway 
| train between San Francisco and New York, or a 
| speed of more than twenty-one nautical miles an 


mo 








| hour,—equivalent to twenty-four and a sixth 
English miles,—throughout the voyage. 

The endeavor to increase the speed has necessa- 
rily led to an increase in the size of the ships also. | 
The Great Western measured thirteen hundred | 
and forty tons; the City of Paris, the most recent | 
addition to the Atlantic fleet, and the fastest ship | 


| in the world, measures ten thousand five hundred | 


tons. On her trial trip, about three months ago, | 
she developed a speed of over twenty-one knots an 
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An impressive illustration of the significance of 
so high a rate of speed was given by Sir Frederick 
Bramwell in a recent address. Suppose that men, 
instead of steam, were employed, as in an ancient 
galley, in propelling such a ship as the City 
of Paris, the number required would be two 
hundred and thirty-four thousand, working in 
watches of half that number each. Of course it 
would be impossible to carry such a number in any 
vessel, but if it were possible, still their united 
efforts could not give her a speed of twenty knots. 


+r 
“KEEPING COMPANY.” 


A singular custom prevails in some of the rural 
parts of Pennsylvania and the other Middle States 
which will surprise such of our readers as are used 
only to the habits of city life. On Sunday evenings 
the parlor is abandoned by all of the family except 
the young girls, who, arrayed in all their finery, sit 
there prepared to “keep company” with the young 
men who are supposed to be their lovers, or to 
whom they are engaged. No older person is ex- 
pected to enter the room; the séance lasts until 
midnight. On other days of the week the engaged 
couple meet openly in the kitchen or elsewhere, 
and carry on their researches into each other’s 
character in the presence of the whole family. 

In some villages of Northern New England it is 
common for young girls to entertain their male 
visitors alone until late at night, long after the rest 
of the family are asleep. 

The Companion would not deserve its name, so far 
as the multitudes of young girls are concerned to 
whom it has been a friend since their childhood, if 
it failed faithfully to warn them against any gross 
solecism in good manners, or of any habit which 
may lead them into contempt or temptation. 

In city life, among well-bred people whose aim it 
is to make a young girl’s life not only pure in reality, 
but in its outward appearance, such customs as these 
which we have described are rigorously condemned 
and avoided. A girl belonging to this class receives 
her male friends at night only in the presence of her 
mother or some other matron. 

It is probable that the young girls in the country 
who practise these habits are at heart quite as inno- 
cent as their more protected sisters. Their error 
arises from ignorance, not viciousness. These cus- 
toms have descended to them from the early pioneer 
days, when men were too busy at the plough in day- 
time and women in the kitchen to become acquainted 
with each other, preparatory to marriage. They had 
to sit up while others slept to find time for court- 
ship. 

Their descendants are surely not so taxed for time 
as to make this necessary. 

American mothers sometimes defend the laxity of 
manners among our young people by the plea that 
the innocence of the American gir] is her protection, 
and that she is too pure to need the guardianship of 
chaperones. 

To an extent this is true; but no girl can place 
herself in the anomalous positions which we have 
described without losing in a degree that delicacy of 
womanly feeling which should accompany her as the 
aroma does a flower. 

Besides, however good and true she may be, she 
places her reputation at the mercy of the tongue of 
aman who, it is possible, may be both sensual and 
merciless. 

No girl of refinement and no thoughtful mother 
should countenance a custom so indelicate and dan- 
gerous. 

Oe 


HONESTY—WHAT IS IT? 


In a country paper, the other day, there was a 
horse offered for sale, the owner of which described 
him as ‘an honest horse.’”’” Why not? An honest 
man is one who means and tries to render an equiva- 
lent for what he receives. Cannot a horse do the 
same? 

A horse receives from an honest owner, food, 
shelter, protection and care. He enjoys a safer and 
longer life than he would have been able to achieve 
for himself in a state of nature on the Western 
plains. No buffalo gores, no catamount springs 
upon him, no cyclone blows him into an abyss. He 
does not wallow in excessive plenty in June, nor 
starve to a skeleton in February; and, as to the 
work he does, he loves it. Deprive a healthy horse 
for three days of his accustomed work, and he is 
half-wild with ecstasy when he is put to it again. 

An honest horse is one that renders an equivalent 
for his oats, his stable, his safety and his grooming. 
That equivalent is a fair day’s work, done with will- 
ing and intelligent obedience to lawful commands. 

The Latin word, honestas, from which we derive 
our English word, honesty, did not mean honesty in 
the early ages of Rome. It meant honor, reputa- 
tion, credit, respectability. But, as it is the practice 
of honesty which gives honor, Cicero at length used 
the word honestas as synonymous with virtus, which 
meant manhood. An honest man is, simply, a whole 
man! A dishonest man is one who is weak and 
deficient. 

Here are two men and a thousand dollars. Both 
the men want the thousand dollars. One of them 
is man enough to earn it. He has resolution, pa- 
tience, ingenuity, and regard for others’ rights, all 
of which are manly qualities, and betoken strength 
and valor. The other man, not having the force and 
patience to earn, makes a grab at the thousand 
dollars and runs away with it. He does this because 
he is weak and defective, because he is something 
less than a man. 

The detective records show us that the great 
majority of the defaulters, who have stolen millions 


| of dollars during the last eight years, were miserably 


weak and foolish men, led astray by the low appe- 
tites or trivial vanities. The wardens of our prisons 
tell us, too, that the typical rogue is a trifling, foolish 
person, often amiable and even well-disposed, but 
lacking in manly force, resolution and patience. All 
confirm Cicero in his assumption that honesty is 
another name for wholeness and sufficiency. 

The farmer, therefore, was justified in selecting 
this word when he wished to convey the idea that 
his horse would answer the reasonable expectations 
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of a purchaser. He who would remain honest must 
become manly and resolute, keeping his wants few 
and reasonable, his desires moderate and under 
control. Nothing weakens character so surely or so 
fast as indulgence in any kind of lawless pleasure. 


———+or—____—_ 
“PUMPKIN MARQUIS.” 


Literature has amusing stories of peasants and 
workingmen who, suddenly raised to wealth and 
position, imagined themselves mad or dreaming. 
Doubtless their feelings under such circumstances 
might resemble those of Bottom, the weaver, when 
he found himself beloved by Titania, the fairy 
queen. There are persons, however, who can bear 
off unaccustomed honors with credit to themselves 
and their new position. 

On the accession of the present Manchu dynasty 
in China, in 164, the heir of the last Ming emperor 
was made a marquis. During the reign of the last 
emperor but one, the holder of the marquisate died 
without sons, and reference was at once made to the 
family records to ascertain who was the next heir. 

It was found that he was an obscure person, who 
had been entirely lost sight of by his family, and 
for a long time it was impossible to trace his where- 
abouts. Finally, however, he was discovered selling 
pumpkins outside the gates of Pekin, and was with 
difficulty convinced that he had become heir to a 
large fortune and a title. He was a rustic in man. 
ners, and quite destitute of education, though an 
honest man, who had always done his best to support 
himself and his family without incurring debt. 

The officials by whom he was discovered at once 
hurried him away, washed, shaved and combed him, 
and exchanged his rags for costly raiment. For 
several days they devoted themselves to polishing 
his manners, and teaching him the phrases needful 
for a presentation at court, and he was then brought 
before the emperor as the new Ming marquis. His 
claims were allowed, and he at once took possession 
of his palace and estates. 

He is described as a kind-hearted man, who has 
done his best to educate himself, and thus fulfil the 
duties of his high position, and as he has sons, so 
that the succession is secured, his family is now in 
as strong a position as ever. 

He is popularly known as the ‘Pumpkin Marquis,” 
and one would be interested in knowing whether he 
writhes in hearing the sobriquet, or enjoys it, as one 
unbroken link between the present and his former 
humbie life. 

ne 


TO PAY EXPENSES. 


The wife of a wit has often as hard a time as the 
wife of a philosopher. It is an old story about the 
wife of Emerson enduring the sight of her husband 
breaking the teeth out of her back-comb, thinking, 
absent-mindedly, that they were matches which he 
was presently to light; but itis quite a new story— 
that of a famous modern humorist who really gets 
a great many of his best and funniest ideas from his 
wife. 

“We live from mouth to hand, instead of from 
hand to mouth,” said he, in telling the story. ‘Her 
mouth utters the words of nonsense, and my hand 
writes them down. Sometimes she rebels at my 
receiving the checks in payment for her jokes, though 
I promptly turn most of them over to her, and she 
wouldn’t sign her own name to one of the jokes for 
a farm. 

“Well, one time I was going on a little Southern 
trip, and she took a notion she wanted to go along. 
We had just been paying for a new carriage-house, 
and there wasn’t enough ready money in the family 
exchequer to take us both. 

**If you go, I shall have to stay at home,’ said I, 
trying to reason with her. 

“No, no,’ said she. ‘I’ll makes jokes enough to 
pay all our current expenses. I’ll get up early every 
morning, and joke just as hard as I can for fifteen 
or twenty minutes before breakfast !’”’ 





+or - 
HOW TO PRONCUNCE IT. 


The poets give no encouragement to dainty people 
who pronounce vase as though it were written vaze 
or vauz. Thus Pope: 

“There heroes’ wits are kept in ponderous vases, 
And beaux’ in snuff-boxes and tweezer-cases.” 

Byron supports Pope in these lines : 

‘Reto aiteiRer tans vase ee 

Moore, who was a very dainty gentleman, and 
associated much with the arbiters of fashion, has 
the following: 

“Grave me a cup with brilliant grace, 
Deep as the rich and holy vase,” etc. 

Keats adds the weight of his authority : 

“Fair, dewy roses brush against our faces, 

And flowering laurels spring from diamond vases.” 

Notwithstanding these and many other examples 
in the poets, fashionable people in England univer- 
sally give the word a broad pronunciation, not quite 
vauz and not quite vaze, but something between. 
Which shall we obey, Parnassus or Belgravia? Par- 
nassus, of course. 


—_—______49>——__ 
KILLING “MRS. PROUDIE.” 


When Dickens was remonstrated with by hosts of 
London ladies for killing “Little Paul Dombey,” a 
critic said, “If Dickens don’t kill Paul, Paul will kill 
Dickens.” The critic thought that if Dickens had 
allowed Paul to grow up into manhood, he, the 
author, would have failed in fitting him to his sur- 
roundings, and thus injured his own reputation. 

While Anthony Trollope was writing “The Last 
Chronicle of Barset,” he surprised a friend one day 
by saying to him, ‘‘There’s the end of Mrs. Proudie!” 

“Why?” asked the friend. 

Mr. Trollope replied that he was writing one day 
in the — Club, while a group of young clergymen, 
gathered around the fireplace, were talking about 
the novel, which was appearing as a serial. He 
could not help overhearing them, as they praised 
the work, but agreed that Mrs. Proudie was becom- 
ing an intolerable nuisance. 

“What did you do?” asked the friend. 

“Well,” replied Trollope, “I hesitated a good deal 
what to do; but I finally made up my mind, and 





went up to them and explained that I couldn’t help 
hearing what they were saying, and I added, ‘I am 
very much obliged to you. [am Anthony Trollope, 
and I’ll go home and kill Mrs. Proudie.’”’ 

And so he did. 


iach lalla itntintii 
IMPROVING THE BIBLE. 


Those who are best qualified to judge of such 
matters agree in pronouncing the King James ver- 
sion of the Bible a model of style. But the Rev. 
Rodolphus Dickinson thought otherwise, and he 
therefore put forth a new translation. Concerning 
the old version he said in his preface: “There is 
much inelegance and inaccuracy, in the selection of 
words, the structure of sentences, and in every com- 
partment of composition.” Here are a few of his 
improvements : 


‘When thou art beneficent, let not thy left hand 
be conscious of what thy right hand performs.” 

“Contemplate the lilies of the field, how they 
advance.” 

“Be not, therefore, anxious for to-morrow; since 
that will claim correspondent attention.” 

“Then His disciples approaching said to Him, Art 
thou conscious that the Pharisees were offended 
when they heard this observation? But he, answer- 
ing, said, Every plantation which my heavenly 
Father has not cultivated shall be extirpated. And 
Peter replying, said to him, Elucidate this parable.” 

“Salt is salutary; but if the salt has become vapid, 
how can it be restored?” 

“Be not surprised that 1 announced to thee, ye 
must be reproduced.” 

“For this the Father loves me, because I give up 
my life to be afterward resumed. No one divests 
me of it, but I personally resign it. I have authority 
to surrender it, and I have authority to resume it.” 

‘**For corporeal exertion is of minor advantage; but 
piety is advantageous in all respects, having a prom- 
ise of the present and of the future life.” 

“This is a correct remark, that if a man ardently 
wishes a spiritual superintendency, he earnestly de- 
sires an honorable employment.” 


-- 40r — 
SEAL OR GUM. 


During the battle of Copenhagen, Nelson’ had 
occasion to write a letter to the Crown Prince of 
Denmark. A wafer was handed to him, but he re- 
jected it, and ordered a lighted candle to be brought 
from the cockpit. He melted wax, and sealed the 
letter with a larger seal than he ordinarily used. 
“This is no time,” said he, “to appear hurried and 
informal.” 


The anecdote illustrates Nelson’s coolness in a 
time of intense excitement, and it also shows his 
diplomatic skill, which, knowing the effect of trifles 
on human intercourse, preferred wax to a wafer, 
deliberately selected a larger seal, and made a clean 
impression of his coat-of-arms. 

Mr. Hamerton, who quotes this story in his 
“Human Intercourse,” publishes also this extract 
from Scott’s “Waverley,” to illustrate the delibera- 
tion with which our forefathers sealed a letter, and 
the care they exercised to secure an accurate impres- 
sion. 

“Sir Everard again conducted his nephew to the 
library, where he produced a letter, carefully folded, 
surrounded by a little stripe of flox-silk, according 
to ancient form, and sealed with an accurate impres- 
sion of the Waverley coat-of-arms.” 

Our generation is practical, and knows the value 
of every second. It cannot spend the time necessary 
to melt the wax and to secure a fair impression of 
the seal. It is satisfied rapidly to lick the gum on 
the inside of an envelope, and then to thump it to 
make it stick. The practice is neither dignified nor 
elegant, and there are no pleasant associations con 
nected with it, such as were linked to the act of 
sealing; but it saves time, and that is valuable to 
men of business. 





IRREGULAR. 


The little steamboats which run on the Florida riv- 
ers are reported to have a very elastic schedule of time 
to run upon. The habits of the easy-going people 
are no doubt to be credited with the uncertain move- 
ments of the craft. A writer from that State says 
that no one seems to know exactly when the boat 
will arrive or depart; and, moreover, no one seems 
to care, or to think it matters at all. 


“If she does not come to-day, she will to-morrow,” 
is the prevalent tone of answer to inquiries. 
“She’ll be along about five o’clock.”” ‘“‘No, she won’t, 
she’ll not come till nine or ten.” “She’ll run down 
to Melbourne next trip.’ “No, she won’t; she’ll 
stop here,” and so forth, say our various sources of 
information. 

There isa tiny little steamer, which is announced 
and intended to run to the southern end of the river, 
and which looks like a coffee-pot as it comes puffing 
fussily along, when we see it at last. For some days 
we do not see it; and further, no one seems to know 
exactly where the little craft is. 

“Say, have you seen the Haul-over ?” 

“Well, the Diana, she saw her day before yesterday 
up river.” 

“She went up this morning.” 

“Why, she went down yesterday!” 

Says one, in compassionate tones: ‘‘The poor 
thing’s took sick and stopped for a little rest. Laid 
up for repairs at the blacksmith’s.’’? This last sur- 
mise turns out to be the correct one. 


——— 4p 
REVENGE IS SWEET. 


A spirit of retaliation is not lightly to be justified, 
but there certainly are occasions when it can hardly 
be avoided. According to the Chicago Herald, a 
well-known citizen of that city, who is something of 
a performer upon the piano, recently passed an 
evening at the house of a young lady. The company 
was agreeable, and he stayed somewhat late. 


As he rose to take his departure, the lady said, 
“Pray don’t go yet, Mr. H I want you to play 
something for me.” 

“Oh, you must excuse me to-night. It is very late, 
and I should disturb the neighbors.” 

‘Never mind the neighbors,” answered the young 
lady, quickly. “They poisoned our dog yesterday.” 

Mr. H—— is a scholar and a man of considerable 
knowledge of the world, but he is still a little in 
doubt as to just how this remark ought to be inter- 
preted. 


SS eee 
EXCITING. 


There is always something going on, no matter 
where we may be, if only we have eyes to see it; but 


‘|undoubtedly some places are more favored than 


others. 


City Man—I should think you would find life very 
dreary. 

Villager—Here? I tell you this is a pretty lively 
place for its size. 

City Man—I should not suppose, from the looks of 
things, that anything ever happened here. 





Villager—That’s where you are mistaken. Why, 
it aint two weeks since we had an eclipse of the 


| moon.—Philadelphia Record, 
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The figures upon the dial of the STANDARD 


METALLIC THERMOMETER ure so large and distinct, 
they can be seen clearly from all parts of the room.[Adv. 
letersi 


Shorthand by Mail. 

Do you understand that you can be taught at home as 
thoroughly as if you were at aschool? Send for infor- 
mation to James H. Fish, Stenographer to the U. S. 
Courts, 186 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. (Adv. 











1. “Yellowstone National Park.” 2.“Northern Pacific 
Tour.” 3,““The Great Northwest.” One Dollar Each. 
Illustrated descriptive pamphlet, containing 13 plates 
“Yellowstone National Park,” “Columbia River” and 
Alaska SoonerT free by mail on application. W. C. 
Riley, Publisher, No.8 Drake Block, St. Paul, Minn, 
See list views in COMPANION, March 7, 1889. 


SHOULDER BRACES FREE. 
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Mme. Demorest’s Health Shoulder 


saljoyo ay} pus 


Our regular price for these shoulder braces is seventy- 
five cents per pair. We will mail one pair free and 
postage paid to every subscriber to 


The Mme. Demorest Illustrated 
Monthly Fashion Journal, 


subscription to which is 50 cts. per year. Send us 50 cts. 
and mention YOUTH’s COMPANION, and we will send 
the braces at once, and make you a subscriber for one 
year. The Journal contains 16 pages, beautifully illus- 
trated, covering every possible field of Fashions, fancy 
work, home decoration, cooking, &c., &c. Address, 
Demorest Fashion & Sewing Machine Co., 
17 E. 14th St., New York City. 





Goods for Hot Weather. 


| Wecall attention to our select and varied 
| lines of fabrics for Mid-Summer wear. 

| Different grades and styles of fine Scotch 
Ginghams, 20 to 50 cents per yard; French 





| Sateens, 25 and 30 cents per yard. All- 
| Wool Challies, 30 inches wide, 50 cents 
| per yard. 


Printed India Silks and Failles, $1.00 
per yard; Printed Satin Striped Tussahs, 
$1.00 per yard; Printed Peau de Soie, 
$1.25 per yard. 

Wash Silks, durable and comfortable, 
in Cheviot Stripes, at $1.00 per yard; and 
a recent purchase of Plain Colored Silks, 
1g inches wide, in 40 desirable shades, at 
65 cents per yard; these last would be 
splendid value for 95 cents. 

Write for samples. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 





NEW YORK. 





Seamless Stockinet Dress Shield 
WARRANTED 
WATERPROOF 
and ODORLESS. 
SAVES YOUR DRESS. 
Made under U. S. Patents, 
Nov. 13, 1888, March 5, 1889. 
Pat. in England and France. 
f your dealer does not keep 
them send 25 cents for a pair. 





Columbia Rubber Co., Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 
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Hundreds of imitations—dangerous to fabric and hands—are 
tugging away at the props, which have put and still hold Pyle’s 


Pearline in its present enviable position. 


It’s the standard— 


pure—effective—harmless—a necessity in millions of homes. 
These imitators take names ending in INE—to deceive— 
peddle their goods from house to house—claim them to be 


‘“‘Pearline”—“same as Pearline,’ 


’ or “good as Pearline.” Beware 


of them—one wash may ruin your clothes. Their methods alone 
should denounce them—evidently they do—for the consumption 
of Pearline increaseseach day. It does away with the drudgery of 
woman’s hardest work. Every grocersells Pearline. 145 JAMES PYLE, New York, 











A Summer Offer, 


Leisure time now for Embroidery work. To en- 
courage others to learn and practise this beautiful 
Art, we make a Triple Stamping Outfit Offer. 

We make hundreds of large and beautiful perforated 
Stamping Patterns besides those contained in the Outtit. 


This is the Offer. 


Until further notice we shall give free with every 
order for our $1.00 Stamping Outfit, a valuable 
selection of the extra patterns, so many of them that 
you will be well repaid for ordering now. 


When you order the $1.00 Outfit send 10 cents extra for 


the postage. 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


Publishers “Youth’s Companion,” Boston, Mass. 

















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








MAY. : 
Th. 30. Kansas and Nebraska organized, 1854. 


Fr. 31. Gov. John A. Andrew born, 1818. 
JUNE. 


Sa. 1. Battle of Fair Oaks, 1862. 

Su. 2. Gen. Garibaldi died, 1882. (land, 1686. 
Mo. 3. Sir £. Andros appointed Governor of New Eng- 
Tu. 4. Gen. Lord Wolseley born, 1833. 

We. 5. Counts Egmont and Horn beheaded, 1568. 








For the Companion. 
ANALOGY. 


Ah, lovely vale, that spreadest out before 

Enchanted eyes, what hast thou seen of yore? 
Did the waves rejoicing go 
Where now the soft winds gently blow 
The long-leaved willows to and fro? 


And wert thou once the deep sea’s bed, 

0 jagged mountain, o’er whose be? head 

The brilliant lights of dawn now glimmer red? 
Did fishes glide o’er thee away 
Round dark-browed rocks, o’er whom now play 
The airy birds who sometimes droop their wing 
To rest upon thee, while they clearly sing 

Of their fresh wanderings in the mazy clouds? 


Oh, were indeed such past once thine, when now 

The dark, dense rain-gust thee enshrouds, 

And thunder peals and lightnings rend the clouds 
And crash and sear the tall pine boughs, 

And shake thee trembling from the base to brow? 


Comes there not back the memory of thy past, 
’s terrific tempest bid thee cast 
een of waters and uprise 
shivering selfhood to the skies? 
ely canst not all forget those throes 
Of agony and terror, and the piteous woes 
Of longing for the cool green waves. 
* * . . 
Now the soft moss softly grows 
Over every tortured stone 
And the winds have learned a tone 
That for wave-songs can atone, 
And a useful life is thine 
That thou never could’st divine 
Underneath the idle waves. 











Heart of mine, God’s ruin paves 
A happy route for useful days, 
And tho’ now with wild surprise 
Thou see’st o’er thee spread new skies 
And standest in lone agony amid the dark, 
The sun will thee illumine, and will mark 
The peaceful tenor of thy future ways 
When past thy doubting sorrow’s fearful strife, 
Thou wilt perceive new duties and new life. 
i . s 


For the Companion. 
VICTORIOUS. 


In Summerville, after the earthquake, the col- 
ored people suffered much. Among these unfor- 
tunates was a poor old widow, whose husband 
had been the hostler and servant of a young 
Northern bride. After Jerry’s death, the young 
lady accepted his widow as a sort of legacy. The 
poor old thing had been for some time paralyzed 
on one side, and could barely manage to wait 
upon herself. When the Northern bride went to 
see her after Jerry’s burial, she found the poor 
creature crying helplessly. 

*“’Pears like I’se got no business livin’ on 
yere,"’ she said, “now Jerry’s gone. He allus 
done took care o’ me, my ole man did, an’ I jes’ 
dun see how I’se goin’ ter keep der bref in my 
body ’thout Jerry.” 

‘We'll take care of you, Mammy!” the pity- 
ing young wife cried, impulsively. 

She kept her word. For two years the old 
widow never knew what it was to be in need. 
Even when the Northerners went to Yankeeland 
for a summer vacation, they made arrangements 
for her comfort during their absence. 

But in the summer of °86 came another visitor 
to Summerville, the earthquake, and for a time it 
was difficult to get news of the poor old colored 
woman, who had been well shaken with the rest, 
but was really not very much the worse for it. 

When the Northerners returned, they looked 
her up, and supplied her plentifully with all she 
needed. Then they went away again, and it was 
then that her temptation came. We should call it 
a little one, perhaps, but it was big enough to her. 

The wagon of the Relief Committee stopped at 
her shanty, and a man brought in a bundle. 

“Thar’s tea in thar,”’ he said, “an’ sugar an’ 
butter an’ some meal for de hoe-cake an’ a heap 
o’ tings,"’ and then, with a laugh and a shuffle, he 
went his way. 

Should the old woman take this relief that had 
been brought her on the supposition that she was 
otherwise unprovided for—she, for whose wants 
her Northern friends had that day provided ? 

It would be good to have so much extra, she 
thought. Suppose there should come another 
earthquake, or anything should happen to young 
missis. But no! the relief would not have been 
given if the committee had not believed that she 
had no other help. It was not justly hers, and 
there were people who really needed it. 

“Pears like ’twon’t do no harm jes’ ter see 
what’s in it,’’ she said to herself; and then she 
dragged herself toward it, and her fingers almost 
closed upon the cord. 

Then suddenly she knelt on the earthen floor 
of her hut and prayed. If she opened the bundle 
she knew that she should keep it. She dared not 
stay in the house with it. She put on her old 
shawl, and the old hat that had been Jerry’s, and 
crept out, bearing the bundle on her well arm. 

It was half a mile to the house of the nearest 
member of the Relief Committee, and it seemed to 
the poor, old, half-paralyzed widow the longest 


at last. 


half-mile that ever was measured. But on she 
struggled, and reached the end of her weary way 
She asked for the lady, and there at her 
feet she laid down her burden. 

‘Please, missy, it jes’ don’t belong tome. My 
missy, she guv me my fixin’s to-day, an’ I jes’ 
aint got no right to this. Good-evenin’, missy.” 

And then, waiting for no words in reply, back 
into the solemn woods darkening with the sunset, 
she turned, to grope her weary way home, con- 


tent. She had fought with her temptation and 
conquered it. Who could do more? How many 
of us would have done so much ? L. Cc. M. 


—+~o —__—_—_——_- 
MASTERING A LANGUAGE. 


Mr. R. L. Stevenson tells a story of one of his 
friends, a worthy blacksmith in Wales, who, having 
heard a little of the story of Robinson Crusoe, be- 
came possessed with a determination to read the 
entire book. He could find no edition of it in Welsh, 
which was the only language he knew; but he did 
find an English copy, and then he learned the Eng- 
lish language in order to read it. Devotion to a 
purpose is certainly an admirable quality, even if 
the object of it be only the reading of a story. 


An even more interesting example of the acquisi- 
tion of a language for the sake of reading a single 
book is reported from Japan. 

More than thirty years ago, when Japan was closed 
to foreigners,—only one nation, the Dutch, “Xe! a 
slight foothold on the coast,—there was in that 
country a ee ee Sh6-W6 Murakami by 
name, who desired to extend his knowledge of the 
sciences. Inthe house of a Dutch family he found 
a copy of a treatise on chemistry by Thénard, a 
French chemist. This book the doctor set about 
mastering. 

But how was he to read it? He knew not French; 
there was no one to teach him, nor was there so 
much as a French-Japanese dictionary in the country. 

After considerable search, Murakami found a 
French-Dutch dictionary. He knew a little Dutch 
already, and enlarged his knowledge by study. Then 
he began, word by word, to puzzle out the French 
treatise on chemistry, first translating each word 
into Dutch, and then into Japanese. 

In order to master a language, however, it is not 
enough to get at the meaning of each word sepa- 
rately. Some knowledge of the grammar is essential. 
Murakami obtained a French grammar, and worked 
at that and his Dutch lexicon for three years. 

At last he achieved his end, and by this time he 
was quite as much devoted to the study of the 
French language and literature and institutions as 
he was to the science of chemistry. For his use in 
his studies he had made for himself a French-Japa- 
nese dictionary, and this he published. He had the 
acquaintance of several public men, and inspired 
them with an interest in European science and insti- 
tutions which helped not a little in the development 
of Western ideas in Japan. 

Murakami founded a French school at Tokio. He 
is still living, at the age of eighty-two, and is known 
in Japan as the “father of the French language.” 
The French Government has made him chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor. 

Such an example may well be taken to heart by 
students who, with every advantage, find it burden- 
some to learn a foreign language, even though it be 
closely allied to their own. An American student 
may realize the difficulties of Murakami’s task by 
imagining what it would be if he were required to 
master the Chinese language by means of a German- 
Chinese lexicon. 


—__<o___—_— 
CULTIVATING THE LOTUS. 


The very mention of the sacred lotus of the East 
brings with it a host of poetical and historical sug- 
gestions. Beautiful similes in allusion to it are 
common in Oriental poetry, and for its influence on 
actual life, we have only to remember how deeply it 
has affected art. To one who thinks of it as a rare 
growth, set apart for high uses, it is a rather start- 
ling fact that it may be cultivated in this country 
from Cape Cod southward, along the coast. 


It had been grown here and there, experimentally 
for some time, when Mr. E. D. Sturtevant, of Bor- 
dentown, N.J., succeeded in really naturalizing it, 
in a pond near his house. 

Nine years ago, he obtained a plant from Europe, 
whither it had been taken from Japan, and it soon 
began to spread in all directions, blooming pro- 
fusely. One summer, it was nearly destroyed by cattle 
which, finding the foliage sweet in taste, waded into 
the pond, and ate the plants down to the water. In 
a year or two, however, the lotus had recovered its 
lost estate, and last summer and autumn it showed 
a solid mass of leaf and blossom, covering three- 
quarters of an acre. 

Its botanical name is Nelumbi speciosum 
Although it is a species of water-lily, its leaves do 
not float upon the surface of the water, but grow 

rofusely above it. The flower is at least a third 
arger than our own lily, of a rosy color, and grows 
upon a firm, hard stalk. 

Last August, at the height of the blossoming sea- 
son, the pond at Bordentown was covered by a mass 
of foliage, in which the tallest man would have been 
hidden from view. Five hundred of the beautifully 
shaded flowers were open at once, and in their last 
stages of expansion they measured from ten to thir- 
teen inches in diameter. In some instances the 
flower stalks measured eight feet in length. 

The water of this pond has several times frozen to 
a depth of ten inches, and its tropical inhabitant 
shows a curious ‘vegetable intelligence” in dealing 
with this phenomenon, with which it is quite un- 
familiar at home in Egypt, India or Japan. 

During the summer, its roots spread horizontally 
in every direction, at a moderate depth of soil. On 
the approach of autumn, however, the root stalks 
descend to a greater depth, sometimes as deep as 
eighteen inches, and there, below the frost hon 
tubers are formed, which lie dormant until spring. 
When the warm weather comes again, a new growth 
of roots ascends to the normal level, and the process 
of horizontal growth is again resumed. 





a 
BAD TASTE. 


An English gentleman attending a fashionable 
church in New York was so astonished at the display 
of jewelry and dress that he asked the friend in 
whose pew he was sitting, “Do your ladies go to a 
reception after service?” In England ladies dress 
plainly when they go to church, therefore the Eng- 
lishman’s surprise. 


The author of “Sensible Etiquette” tells of an 
American family which, while travelling on the 
Continent, fell in with several distinguished Euro. 
peans. After they had become well acquainted, one 
of the European ladies said: 

“Hearing so many tongues spoken by members of 
your family, we were puzzled to know to what na- 
tion you belonged. Finally we thought you must be 
English, although you have not the dowdy look they 
always have.” 

“But why did you not take us for Americans?” 
asked one of the family. 

“If I must tell you,”’ answered the European lady, 





after trying in vain to evade the question, “it was 


peomeee you were all so plainly dressed, and wore no 
jewelry.” 

‘ Another American lady, while travelling in 
Europe, wore in her ears diamond solitaires that 
were heirlooms, to protect them from being lost or 
stolen. Becoming intimate with an English lady, 
she said to her: 

“T am sure that when you first met me you formed 
an unfavorable opinion of me.” 

The English lady, yielding to her friend’s pressure, 
acknowledged that the large diamonds in the Amer- 
ican lady’s ears a her at first. ‘For 
you know,” she added, “that no English lady would 
think of wearing diamonds when travelling.” 





4 
For the Companion. 


A LESSON OF SPRING. 


We walked with silent tread 
The “city of the dead” 
(My little maiden prattling soenzBy)- 
The air was warm and stilled, 
Yet earth and air were thrilled 
With Spring’s exultant breath of prophecy. 
And all the smiling sod 
ent incense up to God 
From wild white Easter lilies, small and sweet, 
Each ——- gladly up 
er pale and pearly cup 
Set ’round with dew-drops, in a crown complete. 
Faint clanging overhead 
The pilot wild-fow] le 
His columns, like a wish-bone flung on high, 
, far against the blue, 
They melted out of view, 
Winging their way along the trackless sky. 
With blue eyes wonder-wide 
My little maiden cried, 
“Who /elled the lilies it was time to come?” 
“The One Who sends the word 
To every exiled bird, 
That he may seek again his northern home. 
“The One Who conquered Death 
To justify our faith 
Will call us from the grave, like Easter flowers; 
Will guide our spirits forth 
Like wild-birds from the north, 
Till the eternal joys of heaven are ours.” 
Mrs. MCVEAN-ADAMS, 
———+or— 
BEFORE THE REVOLUTION. 


Here are some extracts from an old diary which 

indicate what a man who lived in Dorchester, Mass., 
| was thinking about a little more than a hundred 
years ago. His name was Samuel Pierce, and he 
| was “a very intelligent and enterprising man, and, 
| during the Revolutionary War, an officer in the 
army.” The entries are short, and evidently were 
never intended for print, for, like Chaucer, the 
| writer could not ‘‘spel.”’ 


1762, March 16.—We have had abundance of sled- 
ing this Winter, the moste that ever I new, and as 
hard a Winter as ever I see. 

Aug. 20.—There is Pigons comonly this month, if 
any time in the year, and there is some now. 

Sept. 10.—I catcht 12 dozen of Pigons: 

Sept. 17.—The Pigons left us all at once. 

Oct. 30.—Pull’d Petatoes and had 2 bushels. 

1763, Feb. 10.—I had 2 pair britches made out of 
Dear skins and own black. 

June 6.—I went a fishing in Mr. Minot’s boat, and 
cacht a halaboat. 

1764, Nov. 26.—I went to Boston and bought me 
som cloth to make me a coat; it is blew surge. 

1765, Sept. 2.—I fell from Lemuel Clap’s house and 
_— me some, but not very much. I fell about 16 
oot. 

Sept. 25.—Training at the Castle. The same day is 
to be the great hors rase on the neck. 

Nov. 10.—Was the first that we sang tate & 
brady’s spalms in Dorchester meeting. Som people 
much offended at the same. 

1769, Nov. 13.—I carried a load of Syder to Boston 
—4ds. bar. 

1770, Dec. 2.—Little Sam first wore jacket and 
bretches. 

1771, March 14.—I first began to tar my Apple trees. 

March 19.—First perceive any cretores to crawl. 

April 17.—The creatores crawl very much. 

1772, June 22.—I sot out my tobacco plants. 

1773.—A great time of talk about the tee. 

1774, Jan. 3.—Was town meeting. We pass a vote 
against buying or drinking any Bohea Tee. 

1775, June 18.—There was a terrible battle fout at 
Charlestown; the Regulars got the better of our 
troops, and we lost about 70 men and many wounded. 





—~+<or—__—_—__ 
TOO MUCH TO BELIEVE. 


An old, half-breed hunter, named Kert, who acted 
as guide to the traveller Farini in Africa, one day 
began dealing out information for the benefit of 
some native chiefs. ‘‘What sort of a house does the 
queen live in?” asked one chief. 


“Ah, you should see it! It has thirty-five win- 
dows, one above the other, like thirty-five houses put 
one on the top of the other, and there are as many 
more under the ground.” 

“He! oh!” was the only remark his listeners made; 
but when he went on to say that there are no oxen 
in London, but that “horses and wagons are so thick 
you can hardly cross the road,” they gave vent to 
audible expressions of doubt, and I was appealed to 
for verification of these statements. Kert then 
continued: “You can walk for a day without seeing 
grass, nothing but stone roads and houses.”’ 

Here he was pulled up short, with a chorus of: 
“Ha, Kert, we cannot believe that; how can all the 
horses live if there is no grass?” 

This was a poser, and Kert had to appeal to me, 
though when I explained that the horses had houses 
to sleep in, and that the grass was gathered a long 
way off and dried, and brought to them in their 
houses, the men would hardly believe me. 

‘*Houses for horses to live in, and no grass?” one 
of them said, inquiringly, to Jan, a second servant. 

“Oh yes, it is so,”’ said Jan. 

“Have you seen it?” : 

“Yes,” he ne pe “T have seen the same at the 
Diamond Fields and at Cape Town. I have seen 
cows which live in houses that are cleaned and 
washed every day.” 

“The English must be fond of work to do that,” 
was the philosophical reply. “Our way is much 
better; we can sit and drink coffee, and smoke, while 
the cattle feed themselves.” 


+ 
> 





PLUCKY WOMAN. 


A boiling, seething river and the ford obliterated 
by an unusual rise had kept teams and horsemen for 
days on the banks of the Nueces. All the grass had 
been devoured on one side of the river, but on the 
other were green pastures. From that side perisha- 
ble goods were being transported across the stream 
on improvised floats of rawhides, with Mexicans 
swimming at the four corners and guiding them. 

The sight of the floats suggested to a party of 


Southerners on their way to Mexico that if these 
| swimmers could be hired to take the baggage over, 





| the empty wagons might be hauled across by the | 
|mules. Mrs. Ripley tells in her book, “From Flag | 


| to Flag,” how the crossing was made. 


| The banks of the stream were deep and almost | 
| = ndicular. After the contents of the big wagon | 

hac been taken out, and the cotton cover removed, | 
| Zell, the darkey driver, seated himself behind the | 
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mules. I laid aside superfluous clothing, seated 
myself on the top rail of the wagon, planted my feet 
firmly on a soap-box, De gen the curved wooden 
frame which supported the cover, shut both eyes, 
said “‘All ready!’’ and held my breath. 

A gentleman on horseback and my husband on an 
ambulance mule, each with a handful of pebbles, 
rode on either side of the team. 

“Now start!” Zell gave a sharp click and a cut 
with the whip, and down the steep bank the four 
mules plunged. 

Touching cold water there was a feint to hold back, 
but Zell’s whip, the outriders’ vigorous use of peb- 
bles which were fired at them, and the shouts and 
whoops of all the teamsters gathered on the bank to 
see the fun forced them to plunge in. For a moment 
they were out of sight; then their heads emerged 
from the water, which was pouring over their backs. 

They would have floated helplessly down the rapid 
current but for the shouting, yelling, cracking of 
whips and firing of pebbles, which so confused them 
that they could neither stop nor balk. Never for an 
instant losing my grip or self-possession, wet up to 
my knees, soap-box careering down the tide, we 
rushed up that steep and slippery bank triumphant! 
The outriders went back for the rest of our belong- 
ings. Loading up, we were inspirited by the applause 
of the astonished spectators, who had not the cour- 
age to follow in our footsteps. 


OI 
SPEAKING FRENCH. 


A physician, gifted with a stronger sense of humor 
than of personal importance, is fond of telling a 
story, which he nevertheless intends, as he says, to 
keep out of his biography. One day he was called 
by a young doctor connected with the dispensary 
under his charge, to visit a poor French woman, 
whose child was seriously ill. 


“The truth is,” said the student, “I can’t find out 
much about the previous symptoms, for none of the 
family speak a word of English.” 

The elder man went to the house in due course, 
accompanied by his subordinate and another student, 
who wished to benefit by Doctor L——’s remarks on 
an “interesting case.”’ 

The doctor entered, and said “Bon jour” to the 
mother, in his cordial and business-like manner. 
He felt the child’s pulse, took its temperature, and 
then turned to the woman, who had stood by anx- 
ious and speechless. Now, the doctor read French 
with the greatest ease, but he had never spoken it, 
except with an English teacher, during his school- 
days. Nevertheless, he had not doubted that when 
the time for conversation came, he should be ready. 

“How long has the child been ill?” he asked the 
mother, in an excellently worded French sentence. 

The woman shook her head, despondently, and the 
two students looked surprised. 

“Was it sick a week ago?” he asked, hoping to 
awaken her intelligence by beginning with a simple 
inquiry. No answer, but deeper gloom than before. 

“When did the child eat anything?” pursued the 
ee realizing that his face was flushing scar- 

et. 

The woman opened her lips; evidently, from the 
serious expression of her face, she was about to 
make a supreme effort. The two students bent for- 
ward to hear, and Doctor L—— breathed more freely, 
thankful that he had not disgraced himself by fail- 
ing to make himself understood. She spoke clearly, 
distinctly, with serious emphasis, and these were 
her words: 

“I—do—not—spik—Inglis!” 


snail artes 
SEEING HER OFF. 


Scenes like that described below are so frequent 
that the travelling public will recognize the picture. 
A young lady, starting upon some short journey, is 
accompanied to the train by half a dozen of her 
feminine acquaintances and a young man or two 
who have come “to see her off.” All come bustling 
into the car, and a very lively and interesting dia- 
logue ensues. 

“Wish I was going with you.” 

“TI wish so, too.” 

“T hope you’ll have a real good time!” 

“Oh, I’m sure I shall.’’ 

“Have you got everything?” 

“Yes, I guess so.” 

“Is your trunk checked?” 


Ltd Yes.” 

*You’ll write to me, sure?” 
“Oh yes.” 

“And to me?” 

ity Yes.’ 

“Give my love to the folks.” 
“Yes, I will.” 


*And mine, too. 
“Isn’t it perfect?” 
“Don’t you want the window up?” 

“No, I guess not. Don’t forget to write often.” 

“No, I won’t, and you must do the same.” 

“Yes, I will.” 

“Wouldn’t it be a joke if we got carried off?” 

“Wouldn’t it? Oh, there’s the bell! Come, girls, 
quick! Good-by, dear!” with a kiss. 

Here follows a hurried chorus of good-bys and 
kisses, at the conclusion of which the giddy creatures 
go chattering and skurrying out to the platform. 
The traveller throws up her window, and they say it 
all over again, screaming their “‘good-bys” back and 
forth, and throwing kisses and fluttering handker- 
chiefs as long as the train is in sight. 


What a lovely day for the trip!” 





+ 
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HOW HE “BUGLED.” 


Zagonyi, the commander of General Fremont’s 
body-guard, was a Hungarian refugee, and a man of 
most gallant spirit; not at all the man to overlook 
insubordination, or the appearance of it. He obeyed 
orders himself, and exacted obedience from others. 


Just before the final charge at Springfield, Mo., 
Zagonyi directed one of the buglers, a Frenchman, 
to sound a signal. The bugler seemingly paid no 
attention to the order, but darted off with Lieutenant 
Maythenyi. A few minutes afterward he was 
observed in anothér part of the field vigorously pur- 
suing the flying infantry. 

When the line was formed in the city square after 
the cnaagement, bees py noticed the bugler, and 
approaching him, said: “In the midst of the battle 
you disobeyed my order. You are unworthy to bea 
member of the guard. I dismiss you.” 

For reply the bugler held up his bugle, and showed 
the mouth-piece shot entirely away. 

“The mouth was shoot off,” said he. “I could not 
bugle viz mon bugle, and so I bugle viz mon pistol 
and sabre.” 

It is unnecessary to add that the sentence of dis- 
missal was withdrawn. 


a eee 
HOPEFUL. 

The proprietor of a “‘matrimonial establishment” 
in Europe was one day visited by a lady of such 
extreme plainness that he was at first aghast. He 
managed, however, to collect himself, and assume 
his usual courteous manner. 

The lady proceeded to state that she had a consid- 
erable fortune, but that, from some unaccountable 
reason, she had been unable to find a husband to her 
liking. She ended by asking, “Now don’t you think 
you could find me a good party, sir?” 

“Ah, yes, madam!” said the agent, very politely. 


“There’s no telling; there may be a blind man in at 
any moment!” 
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For the Companion. 
TO SOME LITTLE SOUTHERN GIRL. 


My grandpa went to war long years ago,— 

I never saw him, but they told me so, 

And how, after a battle, sad news came, 
Among the “‘Missing’’ was my grandpa’s name. 


They never heard of him again, they said, 

And so we know that grandpa must be dead; 
And when I think of him, so good and brave, 
I wish we knew where he had found a grave. 


When Decoration Day comes, every year, 

I feel so sad, and sometimes shed a tear, 

To see the soldiers’ graves all spread with flowers, 
While grandpa cannot have one rose of ours. 


So if some little Southern girl should know 
A nameless grave where never blossoms grow, 
I’d love her so, if there some flowers she’d lay, 
For grandpa’s sake, this Decoration Day. 

A LITTLE NORTHERN GIRL. 





——_——+or 
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_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





and harder to make his ‘moosic’”’ perceptible 
amid the din of the big brass instruments. 

But at last his face grew red, his head sunk 
upon his breast, and some tears trickled down his 
cheeks. 

‘What's the matter, my boy ?”’ said his father. 


Freddie’s bosom heaved with grief and chagrin. | and then they turned into that, and drove at a | 
brisk pace through a beautiful wood and came | 
| home by a different way. | 
‘Have you had a happy time?” asked Fred’s | 


He couldn’t answer at first. By and by he sobbed | 


out: 

“They play so loud nobody can’t hear mine!” 

“Oh yes,’’ said mamma, “I can hear it. Part 
of the time I can hear it pretty plain.” 

‘Whistle away!’ said papa. ‘Every little 
helps.” 


poor little Fred. 
still looked pretty sober. 


his mamma, who could not bear to see her little 


boy unhappy on this day when he had expected | 
| thought it very tiresome to be obliged to learn the 


nothing but joy. 
The carrying of the wreath diverted his mind 


| thought. 
But somehow the whistle was all taken out of | 
He wiped away his tears but he | 


| For awhile he kept it up bravely,—trying harder | of taller people around him. The music was soft | 


and mournful now, but no less pleasant to the 
little music-lover. 

At last they came to Uncle Walter’s grave, and 
the wreath was laid on it, and they came back to 


the carriage and gotin. ‘They rode along slowly | 


with the procession, till they came to a cross road, 


mother. 

“Yes, mamma—only I didn’t whistle much,”’ 
said he, with a cloud creeping over his face at the 
But a smile soon cleared it all away, as 
he said: 

‘When I’m a big man, I’m going to have a big 


| brass trumpet, and be a moosicker !”’ 
‘‘You may carry the wreath if you like,”’ said | 


or 


Try had a hard time learning her letters, and 


names of all those ‘“‘horrid, black little things.”’ 


till they stopped before the gates of the cemetery, | Mamma labored with her very patiently. 


and they left the carriage to follow the procession 
about among the graves. 
They stopped a long time before the soldiers’ 


” 


‘“‘“Now, Tiny,” she said, ‘see how this letter 
looks. This is B, capital B.”’ 
‘“Humph!”’ said Tiny, ‘it’s a homely old thing. 


monument, and Freddie was so little that he could | Nothing but a stick with two biscuits stuck on 


not always see what was going on for the crowd 


it 








For the Companion. 


GRANDFATHER DEAR. 


Jonquil and Daffodil mine, 


THE LITTLE WHISTLER. 


**’Course they’ll want me to 
go! Can’t I make moosic?”’ said 
little Fred. 

‘*You are too little. Your foot- 
ies would get, oh, so tired! They 
march a long, long way!” 

“TI-can march a long way. 
Didn’t I walk to Drandpa Bur- 
nam’s once ?”” 

‘‘Papa carried you almost half 
the way.”’ 

‘‘Well, can’t I whistle ?’ 

‘“‘Yes, you can whistle.” 

This dialogue between Fred 
and his mother had to be gone 
through with about a dozen 
times during the week before 
Decoration Day. The last time 
his mother had something more 
to say. 

“Papa has a plan, but I am 
almost afraid to tell it to you, be- 
cause it may rain to-morrow, and 
then you would be greatly disap- 
pointed.”’ 

“Oh, do tell me, mamma!” 

“He thinks he will have a 
pony and carriage come to take 
us all to the cemetery, to see the 
flowers laid on the soldiers’ . 
graves.”” 

“O mamma 

“T shall carry a nice wreath to 
be laid on Uncle Walter’s grave. 
You and papa will go and lay it 
there, and I shall sit in the car- 
riage till you come back.” 

“O mamma! mamma! And 
can I whistle when the moosic 
plays?” : 

“Yes, you can whistle then as 
loud as you choose.”’ 

Freddie was overjoyed at this 
permission. He hugged his 
mother and danced_ about the 
room, till she suggested that he 
would better go into the yard to 
practise his whistling awhile. 

“So I will! What tune will it 
be ?”’ said he. 

“Star-Spangled Banner,’ I 
guess,”’ said his mother. 

“And ‘John Brown’s Body’ ?” 

“Yes, I presume they will play 
that, too.” 

Freddie marched up and down 
the front yard, in view of the 
parlor windows, for half an hour, 
whistling these tunes as loud as he could, and 
trying to step and hold himself erect like a sol- 
dier. 

The morrow came, as.sunny and bright as any 
May-day ever seen, and the pretty pony and car- 
riage came up before the door. Freddie sat on 
the front seat with the driver, and his father and 
mother sat on the back seat. 

When the band began to play, Freddie’s little 
heart gave an answering throb to every stroke on 
the big bass drum, and for a while he was so 
overcome with excitement that he entirely forgot 
to whistle. 

The soldiers with their uniforms, their shining 
bayonets and their odd caps, the captain with his 
drawn sword and epaulettes, the young girls in 
white, with their wreaths and crosses and anchors 
and bouquets of flowers absorbed his attention. 

It took a good while for the procession to form, 
and they had to wait. But when they were fairly 
on the way, and the band struck up the Star- | 
Spangled Banner, Freddie remembered himself | 
and drew his lips into the finest possible pucker, | 


” 


Yes, and his sword hangs beneath it, 
The sword that he waved as he fell, 
Fighting on Winchester field, 

The field he was holding so well. 





Lift me your golden-crowned heads; 
Cockscomb and Peony fine, 

Lend me your lordliest reds. 

Tying my posy up here, 


I must have flowers at will. asad es 
They are for Grandfather Dear, “eC Ys 


There where he lies on the hill. 


Grandfather Dear was a soldier, 
Gallant and handsome and young. 
Flowers, I’ll show you his picture, 
There o’er the shelf where ’tis hung. 


1 ha 


A (i 
ta 


So, when the year’s at the sweetest, 
Mother and Grandmother Dear 
And I, 
So sweet as they’re blossoming here, 

And when grandfather looks down from heaven, 
As he looks, and looks lovingly still, 

He smiles as he sees his own blossoms, 

All shining and sweet on the hill. 


we go gathering flowers, 


LAURA E. RICHARDS. 
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For the Companion. 


DECORATION DAY. 
Happy little children, 
Full of love and life, 
Knowing naught of sorrow 
Nor the bitterness of strife, 
Bring the flowers you gather, 
The parting bloom of May, 
And seatter them with loving hands 
On the soldiers’ graves to-day. 
Remember they were heroes, 
These soldiers brave and true, 
Who knew what strife and sorrow meant 
And knowing, died for you,— 
The greatest gift a hero gives, 
When with his life he parts, — 
O happy little children, 
Bring flowers with grateful hearts. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 
—_—— +r —————» 
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CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


’Twas Rob’s first day at school. Such a pretty 


and threw all his energy into the business of | school-room, with plants in the windows, pictures 


accompanying them. 


| on the wall, long table with books and blocks and 





| picture-cards to look at. A great big chart, with | dition or ee Ll. 
32, yeople inhabiting the same country, or 

united under the same government. 

one state or condition to another. 


| pictures of cats, dogs, goats and horses on it. Oh, 
| school was the nicest place Rob had ever seen! 
| The teacher had them get ready for a lesson, and 
then told them a story all about a cat. How still 
they all were, and listened as though they had 
|never heard of a cat before. Then she asked 
jthem questions about their cats at home, how 
|Mmany eyes they had, how many ears, etc. She 
| asked one shy little girl how many legs a cat has, 
|and she was so frightened to have the teacher 
| speak to her that she just faltered out, “Two!” 
’Twas awful, but Rob giggled right out! The 
teacher didn’t look a bit cross, but said, ‘‘What’s 
the matter, Rob? Isn’t that right ?’’? Then Rob, 
giggling between each word, answered, ‘Cats! 
Why, cats have two legs on each end!”’ 

Little Howard had been told he must be 
punished, but that he could choose between a 
whipping or being shut in a dark closet. 

After a moment’s serious thought, he said: 
“Well, papa, if mamma’ll do it, I dess I'll be 
whipped, but if 00’s doin’ to whip me, dess I'll be 
shut up.” 

















Enigmas, 


Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
ENIGMA. 


Behead what stands upon the shelf, 

And leave a word that rhymes with Guelph; 
Behead what’s owned by Karl and Bess, 
And leave a word that rhymes with chess; 
Behead what oft keeps sleep afar, 

And leave a word that rhymes with star; 


Behead a fruit, not new or stran 


: 
ge, 


And leave a word that rhymes with change; 
Behead a grain most fair to see, 

And leave a word that rhymes with bee; 
Behead what squirrels do not scorn, 

And leave a word that rhymes with horn; 
Behead what farmers do at will, 

And leave a word that rhymes with mill; 
Sehead a mineral, black and bright, 

And leave a word that rhymes with light; 
Behead a long-winged bird of prey, 

And leave a word that rhymes with May; 


2. A body o 


Behead what’s neither sold 
bought, 

And leave a word that rhymes 
with thought; 

Behead what follows a sinful deed, 

And leave a word that rhymes 
with seed; 

Behead a hood of odd device, 

And leave a word that rhymes 
with spice; 

Behead a college, rich and hale, 

And leave a word that rhymes 
with grail. 


nor 


Now, all these heads join well 
together, 

And make a day of 
weatlier. 


late May 


EmMA C. Down. 


2. 
DOUBLE CENTRAL 


1. Meanly. 
- Heedless. 
. Free from pain. 
An estate held by tenure. 
Religiously. 
. Clipping with shears. 
- Consecrated. 
. Being in want of food. 
. Race horses. 
. Parts of looms. 
- A shell-tish. 
2. Put to death by persecution. 

The definitions of the above 
words are to be written down in 
regular order, one underneath the 
other, so that the fifth row of let- 
ters, read downward, will form 
one of the many names given to 
May 30. The fourth row, read in 
the same manner, will form the 
name of one who is especially re- 
membered on that day. 

GILBERT FOREST. 


3. 


OMISSIONS. 


ACROSTIC. 


The oa Jour omissions form 
the jith. 

1. My brother gave * * a book. 

2. Its size was 12 * *. 

3. It cost ye one-fifth of a 
* * * *, a gold coin formerly cur- 
rent in Great Britain. 

4. He bought it at « * *, a town 
in Saratoga Co., New York. 

5. He presented it upon * * * *- 
#88 8H, 
LILIAN PAYSON. 


4. 
QUOTATION FOR MEMORIAL DAY. 


Ancient Greece observed Memo- 
rial Days in honor of those who 
died for the liberties of the state. 
Read in the words defined below a 
fragment of an oration by Pericles 
on one such occasion. 

1. In previous order. 2. The per- 
son speaking. 3. To applaud. 4, 
5. The departed. 6. See 2. 7, 8. 
Should be pleased. 9, 10,11. To 
show distinctly, and to open view. 
12. A preposition denoting the 
means or cause of something. 13. 
Adjective, the sense of which is to 
specify particulars. 14. Settled 
laws or rules. 15. Of. 16. Con- 
duct. 17. Pronoun much used by 
pee who speak for others. 18. 
3ecame elevated. 19. Towards. 
20. Dominion or command. 21. 
And. 22. In subordination to. 23. 
See 13. 24. Establishments pre- 
scribed by authority and intended 


to be permanent. 25. And. 26. By 
the agency of. 27. See 13. 28. 


Distinct mode. 


kt 29. Of. 30. Con- 
31. 


Pronoun used like 17. 


33. Passed from 
34. Illustrious. 
EK. L. E. 
5. 


CHARADE. 


An abbreviation for December; 

An elaborate discourse to remember; 
When joined will give a holiday, 
Held toward the end of May. 


H. A. GUERBER. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Prof. Agassiz, Noah Webster. 
2. Patrick Henry, a great orator. 
APT 
GRAND 
RESTFUL 
E RwN 
ApdtIkEU 
TEACHER 
K E 
RoHAN 
ALVEARY 
Trea Butz 
Ors tERPLANT 
Rartrp.waTt epac-k # 


3. Hind — ldra = lard — eb = be. — Hildebrand 


4. 


Bos co bel. 
9 


Bos = call for a calf. 
Co <= call for a cow. 
bel plus | = bell. 
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For the Companion. 
BOILS. 


A boil may be defined as a limited area of inflam- 
mation situated in the loose tissue which binds the 
skin to the deeper structures. Generally it starts in 
or around a sweat gland, and approaches the surface 
as it grows. 

Many theories have been advanced to account for 
the origin of boils, but it has now come to be pretty 
well established that they are caused by the growth 
in the tissues of certain minute organisms. These 
are found in every such abscess; they can be culti 
vated, their life history can be studied, and when 
they are placed in the tissues again, under favorable 
circumstances, another boil, precisely like the first, 
is produced. 

How these bodies find their way into the system it 
is sometimes not easy to say, but probably it is 
through some slight break in the skin which has 
escaped notice. Some persons seem to present a 
more suitable soil for the cultivation of the germs 
than others, and certain conditions of the system 
are very favorable to their development. 

A lowered vitality, sea bathing, changes of diet, 
especially during athletic training, and convalescence 
from certain fevers are not uncommonly followed by 
boils. Children with scrofula and rickets are apt to 
suffer. Excessive sweating, Jack of cleanliness, the 
long use of poultices, the application of irritants to 
the skin, and especially the chafing of clothing, seem 
to favor their formation. 

Any part of the body may be affected, but they are 
most frequently seen on the back of the neck, in the 
arm-pit and on the lower part of the trunk. Where 
the skin is firmly tied down, as in the passage of the 
ear, the pain and tenderness become intense; in the 
looser structures it may be but moderate. 

If left to itself, a boil will break in four or five 
days, and discharge pus and, generally, some dead 
tissue known as the “core.” It is usual to apply 
poultices till the abscess nears the surface, and then 
make an opening; but often, if a free incision is 
made at the beginning, the process will be arrested. 
Poultices are of benefit only to relieve pain; they 
should not be continued after the incision is made, 
since they serve but to prolong the discharge. 

More than that, Dr. Pye Smith, of London, in the 
course of a recent discussion, declared his belief 
that the crops of boils which sometimes are seen in 
the case of school-children are due to the transfer of 
germs, by means of poultices, from an open sore to 
the glands of the healthy skin. 

The rational treatment, then, is an early opening 
and washing out of the boil, using fluids that are 
destructive of the germs. At the same time the 
general health must be seen to, in order that it may 
offer a sufficient barrier to further inroads. 





—>_--— 
GRAY-HEADED GAMES. 


Boys cannot help being boys, and if it is any com- 
fort to them to know it, they always have been. 
There is no reason to doubt that they have played 
approximately the same games for thousands of 
years. If a flavor of antiquity can dignify sports, 
the following extract will satisfy many an anxious 
parent that his offspring are entirely respectable in 
their methods of amusement. 

Sakya-Muni, the founder of Buddhism, who died 
probably four hundred years before Christ, gave to 
his disciples some paragraphs on conduct. He took 
a conservative stand against certain games. The 
fact of his speaking of them shows that they must 
have existed long before his day. 

He says that the true Brahman should refrain 
from ‘games detrimental to progress in virtue; that 
is to say, with a board of sixty-four squares, or of 
one hundred squares; tossing up; hopping over 
diagrams formed on the ground; removing sub- 
stances from a heap without shaking the remainder; 
dicing; trap-ball; sketching rude figures; tossing 
balls; blowing trumpets; ploughing-matches; tum- 
bling; forming mimic windmills; guessing at 
measures; chariot races; archery; shooting marbles 
from the fingers.” 

The reader will easily recognize in this list games 
which he himself has often played. The first is no 
doubt chess; but can any reader tell what the 





|now? After these come hop-scotch, jackstraws, 


hundred-square game was? Is any such played 


perhaps backgammon, cup-ball and cartoon drawing. 
To our surprise, we find that base-ball, the “great 


American game,” is by no means a recent invention, 


jt oT a survive the fittest. Cornets are still 
apn -senceeligioen-tonnente ti ard of KALLISTON. I would not be without it if it cost $100 a | 


a nuisance, and ploughing-matches are still he 
once in a while out West. Even in those days cart- 
wheels were turned and other frightful attitudes 
struck by “contortionists.” 

Our boys make mimic water-wheels oftener than 
mimic windmills; but the “guess” game is still a 
favorite; horse-racing and archery are modern 
diversions; and marbles are as popular now as when | 
the first pair of youngsters went to school. It is 
claimed that chess dates back about four thousand 
years. What reason is there to doubt that hop-scotch, | 
ball and marbles are equally ancient? 


TAMING A BIRD. 


If anybody knows how to tame birds, it ought to | 
be Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller; and these are her rules, 
which are simple enough for any one to understand 
and practise : 


No creature is more jealous or sensitive than a 
bird. It is easy, however, to win the heart of almost 
any bird, and without starving him or making him 
think he has mastered you. Simply talk to him a 
good deal. 

Place his cage near you on your desk or work- 
table, and retain his choicest dainty to give to him 
with your own fingers. Let him know that he can 


never have that particular thing unless he takes it | 


from you, and he will soon learn, if you are patient, 
and do not disconcert him by fixing your eyes upon 


him. 

After this he will more readily take it from your 
a. and then when you let him out of his cage, 
after the first excitement is over, he will come to 


you, especially if you have a call you have accus- | 


tomed him to, and accept the dainty from you while 
free. 

As soon as he becomes really convinced that you 
will not hurt him, or try to catch him, or interfere 
in any way with his liberty, he will give way to his 
boundless curiosity about you; he will pull your 
hair, pick at your eyes, and give you as much of his 
company as you desire. 


—- 
CASSOWARY FISHING. 


The habits of the cormorant and of our native 
fish-hawk are generally known. Their methods of 
taking fish are very much like those of birds of prey. 
But the cassowary fishes according to a method of 
itsown. Mr. Powell witnessed its operations on a 
river in the island of New Britain. 


I saw a cassowary come down to the water’s edge, 
and stand for some minutes apparently watching the 
water carefully. It then stepped into the river 
where it was about three feet deep, and, partially 
squatting down, spread its wings out, submerging 
them, the feathers being spread and ruffled. 

The bird remained perfectly motionless, and kept 
its eyes closed, as if in sleep. It remained in this 
position for fully a quarter of an hour, when, sud- 
denly closing its wings and straightening its feathers 
it —— out on the bank. Here it shook itself 
several times, whereupon a quantity of small fishes 
fell out of its wings, and from amidst its feathers, 
— the bird immediately picked up and swal- 
owed, 

The fishes had evidently mistaken the feathers for 
a kind of weed that grows in the water along the 
banks of the rivers in this island, and which ver 
much resembles the feathers of the cassowary. The 
smaller fishes hide in these weeds to avoid the larger 
ones that prey on them. 


cdieiicalibiniiinibciie 
KNEW HIS OWN. 


The dog is as far as possible from being a socialist. 
It would be idle to tell him that everything belongs 
to everybody. Some things, he believes, belong to 
his master, and he shows his faith by his works. 


A gentleman and his wife from Franklin, La., 
wishing to attend the Methodist Conference in New 
Orleans, and unwilling to leave their pet dog and 
chickens to the uncertain care of servants, removed 
them for safety to the home of a relative in a town 
near by. 

After a week in New Orleans, they returned home, 
and on their way stopped for their pets. The dog, 
Jet, as soon as his first expressions of welcome were 
over, ran to the barnyard, separated his master’s 
chickens from the others, drove them to a corner, 
where he stood guard over them until all were placed 
in the carriage to be taken home.—Detroit News. 


— nme 
TIMID. 


There is such a thing as too much ingenuity in 
finding excuses. A prisoner at the bar, who was 
charged with stealing a dozen apples from a poor 
woman’s fruit-stand, was cross-examined by the 
prosecuting attorney : 


“You admit that you took this fruit from the 
woman’s stock without paying her?” 

“Yis, sir.” 

“What did you do that for?” 

“I didn’t know how much the price wuz.” 

“Then why didn’t you ask the woman?” 

“Oh, ye see, sir, I wuz alluz terrible bashful with 
the ladies.” 

The court thought such excessive bashfulness a 
criminal offence, and sent the man to jail. 


iiaapeil 
SHIRKING. 


One may have a very good ear for a tune without 
knowing much about harmony, or being in any sense 
an educated musician. 


Several years ago, during a St. Patrick’s Day pro. 
cession, a certain official was observed listening 
intently to the playing of one of the bands, the 
cloud on his face increasing as he listened. Finally 
he went to the leader and broke out: . 

‘“‘Whin we pay good money to a band we want 
thim to all play; now, here’s wan or two of yez 
playing ‘Sint Pathrick’s Day’ and the rest of yez goin’ 
‘toot, toot!’ Why don’t all of yez play the chune 
and airn your money?” 


ee eee 
HE COULD SPELL. 


It is a good sister that always speaks well of her 
brother. A little girl of this class heard some mem- 
ber of the family remarking upon the difficulty of 
spelling the word daguerrotype. 

“Sammie can spell it, I know. He can spell almost 
every word there is.” 

“Why, Jennie!” exclaimed her mother, who knew 
that ten-year-old Sammie was not distinguished as 
an orthographer. 

“Well, he can,” persisted the little girl; “but 
then,” she added, “I don’t believe he can spell 
more’n half of ’em right.”— Troy Times. 


_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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Children often look pale and sick from no other 
cause than worms in the stomach and bowels. Give | 
“Brown's Vermifuge Comfits,’ asimple remedy. [Ado, | 

— 

‘“‘In a most aggravating case of Itching Piles I | 
found instant relief by a single application of BURNETT’S | 
bottle.” FRED. MILLS, 115 Congress Street, Boston, | 
Mass. For sale by all druggists; price, $1.00; or sent, 
express paid, on receipt of $1.25, by J. BURNETT & 
Co., 27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. (Ade, | 


PARIS EXPOSITION. | 


The Cheque Bank issues Cheques, either singly or put 
up in Books, for the special use of VISITORS to the 
PARIS EXPOSI N, who can cash the same at 
upwards of seventy Banking Houses, situated in differ- 








| “ pave of Paris, without charge. 


sitors’ mail matter can be addressed to them, Care 
of the Societe Generale, 4 Place de ’Opera, opposite the | 
Grand Hotel, where English is spoken. 

Every Cheque that is issued by the Cheque Bank is | 
EQUAL TO CASH, as Bank Notes are, for the Bank’s 
Capital, Guarantee Fund and Customers’ Balances are 
invested in British Government Securities, or 
held in Cash in the Bank of England, and can be 
cashed in every town in Europe without charge. 

For Handbook containing list of 2,500 Banking 
Houses who cash the cheques, free of charge, apply to 


- CHEQUE BANK, Limited, 
Capital, £100,000. Guarantee Fund, £27,000. 
Trustees, The Right Honorable John Bright, M. P., 





“WHo Is IT?’ 








RIZE_ GAME, 


This is one of the Presidents of the 
United States who always shaved himself 
with the famous “Genuine Yankee Shaving 
Soap.” Twenty-two other Presidents did 
the same. Where is the bright boy or girl 
who can tell which one this is? 

Whoever will send in the right name 
and enclose five 2-cent stamps for packing, 


The Right Honorable Earl Beauchamp. 


postage, etc., shall receive from us, as a 
NO. 2 WALL STREET. NEW YORK. 


prize, a full-sized cake of this famous 
“YANKEE SHAVING SOAP,” packed 


Are Your Congress Shoes Insured? in a neat case, FREE, postage paid. 


Asplendid present to give to your father, 
| brother, or any one who shaves. Address, 


-]UB ) The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 


GLASTONBURY, CT. 











| WHERE Insured? 


In Boston, at the office of 
Hub Gore Makers, the 
largest manufacturers of 
Shoe-Elastic in America. 
This Trade Mark on the 
inside of the Elastic is the 
Insurance Seal Stamp. 


HOW Insured? 


= this Legal Document qye¢ ecastic in a concress 
which accompaniesthe shoes. gyoe is cavteo “core.” 














‘WHO Is IT?” 








|| INSURANCE CERTIFICATE. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 15, 1888. 


| 

| This insures to the wearer of these 
shoes perfect service of the Gore for ONE 
AND ONE-HALF YEARS /rom date letter 
in Trade Mark. If the Elastic fails within | 
eighteen months, send the shoes by express, at 
our expense, from any part of the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, West Indies, or 
Sandwich Isl’ds, and we will insert new Gore in 
Jinest manner, and return shoes free of expense. 
Signed HUB GORE MAKERS, Boston. Mass. 
Signed. 


|\Ga. AZ* 


AD RE. 


In poetry and song we are never without en- 
chanting descriptions of some divine 
creature who is the compeer of all in loveliness. 
But how impossible it is to imagine such a divin- 
ity without the requisite charm of 


A Lovely Complexion. 


And with what positive certainty a skin as fair asa 


New-Blown Rose 


Is sure to follow the use of 


GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP, 


This most wonderful of all purifiers removes 


WHAT Insured ?— The Zlastic Gore. | 











fino, - {Look Better. | every possible blemish from the face, and leaves 
AGAINST { — SUCH {Fe Petter. the complexion as fair as a 
> “ eel Better. z 
Gp sting Lacee. SHOES | Fost Longer. HEAVEN-BORN LILY. 





For sale by all druggists. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
WHERE Sold ?— Everywhere. They cost 


no more, and come in every desirable grade and gStaun‘s Boap wii be gent by med te 30 oe. 
make. Write us for list of dealers in your locality. INTC Sole. 5 ton 
(Copyright, 1889, by Hub Gore Makers, Basten, Mass.) ° png at ee canes sms Dunes 


JAMES MEANS & COS BOOTS AND SHOES, 


e best testimonial we ever had.—“James Means & Co. are the bears of the boot and shoe market. They 
have revolutionized. the business by making high-priced goods unsalable.”— Trade paper. 


MEANS’ 









$4 SHOE 
CANNOT FAIL 
TO -<— 


—>- 
SATISFY, 

















JAMES MEANS’ BOOTS and SHOES 


Are Unexcelied in Merit. 


Positively none genuine unless having our name and price stamped 
plainly on the soles. Your retailer will supply you with Boots and Shoes so 
stamped if you insist upon his doing so; if you do not insist, some retailers 
will coax you into buying inferior goods upon which they make a larger 
profit. Ours are the original $3and $4 Shoes, and those who Imitate our sys- 
tem of business are unable to compete with us in quality of factory products. 
In our lines we are the largest manufacturers in the United States. 

How your boy does wear out his shoes! 

ames Means’ $2 Shoe for Boys will outwear any other boys’ shoe 
ever made. You can have Lace or Button. 


$2.50 BUYS THE BEST FARMERS’ THICK BOOT. 
JAMES MEANS’ 


QUARTER EACLE BOOT. 


A Reliable Kip Boot for Farmers. 


10 Mills make one Cent; 
10 Cents make one Dime; 
| 10 Dimes make one Dollar; 
| 10 Dollars make one Eagle. 
| And with a Quarter Eagle any Farmer in the Country 
| can now buy aboot that will satisfy him. Farmers have been 
looking for such a boot for a long time and now it has come. 
Boots and Shoes from our celebrated factory 
are sold by wide-awake retailers in all parts of 
| the country. We will place them easily within your 


reach in any state or territory if you will invest one cent - ns —_— = 
in a postal card and write to us. = 
Special Offer on the James Means Quarter Eagle Kip Boots for Farmers, 


In order to immediately distribute samples of these boots all over the country, we will, for a sho: me only. 
send them, transportation prepaid, to any man in any place where there is a postepifice or railroad oy state or 
a of the —— ene We will — _— by express of by mail, with all charges for transportation to 

estination prepaid by ourselves, on receipt of regular price, $2.50. Send money by st- “ BI 
eas ¥ e wil accept be — Sastege ame for the odd half do lar. a 

n order to get a perfect fit, take a piece of paper and place your foot upon it, then mark E ‘ 

foot, keeping your pencil close to the foot all the way around. Then take the last boot a ces oe 
| out the shape of that in the same way. We will fill your order on the same day we receive it. Take great care to 

be very accurate, and be sure to give us your full address, town, county and state or territory. If we have a dealer 
handling our goods in your town we want you to buy of him, we do not want you to send to us as we will not in- 
terfere with the dealers who sell our goods, but we are glad to supply you if your dealer will not. Any boot and 
oe eae or any country store-keeper can supply you with our goods if lie wants to, but some dealers will try 
| to sell you inferior goods on which they make a larger profit than they ought to ask for. In that case, send to us. 


JAMES MEANS & CO., 41 Lincoln St, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


JUST THE BOY THAT’S WANTED 
FOR THE NAVY. 


By Rear-Admiral S. B. Luce, U. S. N. 


The celebrated John Paul Jones writing in 1777 
to the Marine Board, composed of a committee of 
the Continental Congress, expressed the opinion 
that “none other than a gentleman, as well as a 
seaman, both in theory and practice, is qualified 
to support the character of a commissioned officer 
in the navy.’’ And Lord Nelson said that one 
could not be a good officer without having the 
knowledge of a practical seaman and the man- 
ners of a gentleman. The same opinion has been 
repeated again and again by the highest authori- 
ties of our own navy. 

But the world moves, and something else is 
now required of a naval officer besides being a 
seaman and a gentleman. In the first place he 
must be something of a soldier. The bare state- 
ment is enough to make the naval heroes of ’76 
and 1812 turn in their graves; for a true son of 
Neptune in those days held a soldier in contempt. 
But it is true, nevertheless. 

From his very first entrance in the Naval Acad- 
emy, the cadet is obliged to fall into the ranks as 
an Infantry man. The highest honors bestowed 
upon the senior class-men, are the appointments 
as officers of the battalion composed entirely of 
naval cadets; and Infantry Tactics and Field 
Artillery consume a large portion of the time 
devoted to practical exercises. 

Paul Jones fought the Bon Homme Richard 
under sail; but a modern man-of-war, on going 
into battle, would rely upon her engines. The 
naval officer of to-day, must, therefore, be some- 
thing of a marine engineer, and know all about 
steam marine engines and mechanical drawings, 
as if he were intended for an engineer officer. 

Formerly every ship had a sailing-master who 
performed the duty of navigator, but now every 
officer is supposed to be able to navigate a ship; 
hence a knowledge of astronomy and the theory 
and practice of navigation form a necessary part 
of an officer’s education. 

As the marine torpedo has become an important 
factor in naval warfare, an officer must be well- 
informed on electricity and chemistry. 

Lord Nelson recommended that ‘*young gentle- 
men,”’ as midshipmen were formerly styled, after 
acquiring a knowledge of French and navigation, 
should learn to dance. ‘Dancing,’ he wrote to 
the Earl of Cork in 1787, ‘‘is an accomplishment 
that probably a sea officer may require.”’ To 
dancing, we have added swimming, boxing and 
fencing, while English composition, history, the 
French and Spanish languages, and public and 
international law are included in the list of Naval 
Academy studies. 

At one time it was considered sufficient if an 
officer knew enough arithmetic to be able to work 
out the observations necessary to- navigate a ship, 
but now the course in mathematics takes in the 
differential and integral calculus. These are but 


cadet is expected to pass. 

Nor is this all. A naval officer’s real work 
begins after he leaves the Academy, which is, in a 
sense, only a primary school. He must keep up 


with the progress continually going on in naval | form he may be ground out. 


science. To do this he should be able to read 
French without the aid of a dictionary, and a 
knowledge of German, though not essential, would 
be found of great advantage. 

But there are two very important studies on 
which, as yet, he has but lightly touched, await- 
ing him: the Art and Science of Naval Warfare 
and International Law. He will find that to gain 
even a partial mastery of these two large subjects 
will require all his best time and thoughts. And 
what is to recompense him for all this work ? for 
success lies only through real, earnest work. 
Simply the gratification of the love he bears his 
profession. In civil life it is different. The lawyer, 
the doctor and the divine may each by diligence 
and devotion to his calling, advance his temporal 
interests. But the naval officer, zealous and inde- 
fatigable as he may be, can neither hasten his way 
along the slow line of promotion, nor add one 
penny to his professional income. Love of pro- 
fession is the only motive power that can be relied 
on to keep him in the front ranks of progress. 

The very first requisite, therefore, for a boy 
desirous of entering the navy is, that he shall 
have aptitude for the profession. His heart will 
then be in his work, and his work will be a never- 
ending source of pleasure. 

The next quality we should look for is self- 
reliance; a boy to succeed in the navy must 
“paddle his own canoe.” 

These two qualifications granted, the question is, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| one-third of the appointees are successful ; con- | course of preparation, is tenacity. of purpose. 


| siderably less than one-half of those admitted are| We cannot hope to sail through life in the con- 





a portion are retained in the navy permanently. 
On July 1, 1885, there were sixty-eight members | 
of the third class, while the Register of Jan. 1, ’89, | 


shows that there are but twenty-seven of them | 


now in the service as cadets. A number even of | 
these will probably be dropped out on their final | 
examination. Of the sixty-two members com- | 
posing the fourth class appointed in ’82, there are | 
now but fourteen permanently in the navy as | 
ensigns! The full course, which was six years, | 
four at the Academy and two at sea, has been | 
reduced to four years at the Academy. Only the! 
best scholars are retained. And this brings us to 

the subject of education. | 

To my mind the whole subject is condensed in the 
saying of Doctor Arnold, of Rugby, that ‘‘it was 
not knowledge, but the means of gaining knowl- 
edge, that he had to teach.’’ In other words, self- 
culture is essential to rounding out a youth to the 
fulness and beauty of perfect manhood. 

If a boy’s mental faculties have been properly | 
trained from the beginning, he will experience | 
little difficulty in becoming a cadet officer of the | 
Naval Academy battalion, winning a “star” | 
number among the graduates, and thus gaining a | 
permanent place on the navy list. But he must 
not go there with the expectation of having knowl- 
edge ‘‘pumped”’ into him. 

The experience of the officers of the Naval 
Academy goes to show that it takes the average | 
cadet at least one year to learn how to study. 
If Doctor Arnold’s method of mental training 
were the rule, instead of being the exception, the | 
candidate would know how to “gain knowledge”’ | 
even before being admitted to the Academy. But, 
appalling as the list of studies appears, a boy, en- | 


| graduated, while of those actually graduated, but | tinual enjoyment of fair winds and smooth seas. 


“The wind bloweth where it listeth.”” Calms and 
treacherous currents may drift us, we know not 
whither, and head-winds and turbulent seas may 
delay our course. But he who has a definite 
object in view, with a determination to accomplish 
it, is sure to win in the end, overwhelming dis- 
aster alone excepted. Confidence in one’s self 
and concentration are two forces that will carry 
their possessor to success in almost any walk in 
life. 

To be a good sea officer, one must be a thor- | 
oughly practical man. The boy intended for that | 
life should, therefore, learn to read,—not books 
alone, but men and things. In other words, he 
should early acquire habits of close and accurate 
observation. This is a very important part of the 
process of self-culture, and renders life one long | 
course of ‘‘gaining knowledge,”’ and that, too, by 
the easiest and most remunerative method. It is 


| a habit not difficult to acquire, and will prove of | 


inestimable value to the sea officer. 

The readers of the Companion need not be told 
that a man may be very highly cultivated, men- 
tally, and yet be a moral wreck. To be worthy 
of holding a commission in the United States 
Navy, aman must be a gentleman, just as Paul 
Jones and many others have said. 

The question is: What constitutes a gentleman ? 
The Duke of Wellington frequently remarked, 
that Napoleon was not a gentleman. If that 
judgment be correct, then it is only an additional 
proof that to ‘“‘wear fine linen and fare sumptu- 
ously every day,” by no means establishes a 
claim to the title. 

It has been said that no man can be a gentle- 
man who has nota good heart. Perhaps that was 








NED ELLIs’ 





S WHEEL. 


| tering with that advantage, will find time to devote | the reason why the Duke thought so ill of the 


| 








being obliged, in the elegant phraseology of the 
school, to ‘‘bone”’ after ‘‘taps.”’ 

Having passed through the Academy “mill,” 
however, the cadet is by no means sure in what 
He may become a 
naval architect, and be sent to England to receive | 
the imprimatur of the Royal Naval College at) 
Greenwich ; he may graduate as an engineer officer, | 
or elect to enter the paymaster’s corps; he may go 
into the marine corps, or he may become a sea 
officer. Hence the question of ‘aptitude for the 
naval service’? must be qualified by indicating 
what particular branch of the profession is re- 
ferred to. 

Does the boy aspire to be a “‘line officer” or a 
“staff officer ?”? And if the former, does he desire | 
to be in the line of promotion to the colonel com- 
mandantship of the marine corps, or does his | 
ambition point to the flag of the admiral of the! 
navy? 

To simplify the conditions of the problem, we 
wili assume that it is a question of the qualifica- | 
tions of a boy to become a sea officer. In that | 
case it is necessary that he should have an aptitude | 
for the calling of a sailor, just as that calling was 
understood by Paul Jones and Nelson, and Hull 
and Stewart, and Farragut, and all the famous | 
paladins of the sea. For, however the “tools” | 
may change, whether it is ‘tacks and sheets’’ or | 
the “coal whip,” practical seamanship, or the art | 
of managing a ship at sea under all conditions of | 
weather, can no more become ‘‘old-fashioned”’ or | 
out of date, than the winds and the waves them- | 
selves can become “old-fashioned” or out of date. | 
To be proficient in that art, requires the nerve and | 
judgment that are born of experience at sea, | 





|to base-ball and boating, and with mens sana in| Emperor; he probably thought he was bad at 


a portion of the studies through which the naval | corpore sano, easily keep up with his class without | 


heart. 

The articles for the Government of the United 
States Navy require every commanding officer to 
set ‘‘a good example of virtue, honor, patriotism 
and subordination.”” Now to be truly virtuous 
and truly honorable, one must shape his course 
according to that code of morals which is founded | 
on the Christian religion. A character so formed 
may be regarded as giving the possessor a just 
claim to the title of gentleman, and supplies him 
with the courage to brave danger in any form, 
and always to do right. 

This brings us back to the point whence we 
started. For with all the advances made during 
the past century in the arts and sciences, and not- 
withstanding the introduction of steam and elec- 
tricity, the qualifications necessary to a naval 
officer are to-day pretty much what they were a 
hundred years ago, that he shall be a practical 
seaman and a gentleman. Only the spirit of the 
age requires a more thorough education now than 
it did then. Knowing this, if the aspirant for 
naval glory believes in himself, and is of a robust 
constitution, if he has a decided taste for the sea, 
and carries his heart in the right place, I should 
say he is ‘‘just the boy that is wanted in the 
navy.” 

——_<o-—__—— 
RIDING THE WALKING-BEAM. 


It is related that when the government light- 
house tender, Manzanita, returned from her 
Alaskan voyage, she brought back one more pas- 
senger than she started with. This was a little 
black bear cub, Sallie, which literally hugged her 
way to the hearts of all on board. Being con- | 
stantly with the men, and at the same time allowed 
to roam at will all over the vessel, she very quickly 


did not like her, but because he was afraid she 
might get hurt. 

One day Sallie was missed at dinner-time, and 
one of the men volunteered to find her. After a 
long search, she was discovered perched on the 
walking-beam of the engine, which was in motion. 
There she clung; and, at every movement of the 
great beam, she was raised to within six inches of 
the ceiling, and her fat little body compressed to a 
corresponding thinness. But she never made a 
whimper, for she was too much frightened to jump 
off, and knew she would be whipped if she made 
anoise. So there she clung, now getting a good 
breath, and the next moment losing it in a rather 
violent manner. The moment she was safe in the 
man’s arms, she hugged him tightly, and began 
to squeal and make a tremendous fuss, behaving 
in this respect like others of her sex. 


+O 


For the Companion, 


CONCERNING A WHEEL. 


More than a century ago, a ship called the Good 
Intent sailed from the then important seaboard town 
of Kittery in Maine, for a trading voyage up the 
Mediterranean. The bluff-bowed little vessel was 
of about one hundred and eighty tons burden,— 
a large ship in those days,—with immense breadth 
of beam, and great capacity for leeway when sail- 
ing by the wind. 

Her spread of canvas consisted of a mizzen 
topsail and spanker, a main upper topsail, single 
topsail and mainsail, single foretopsail and fore- 
sail, forestaysail and jib. Her clumsy quarter 
was surmounted by the after cabin, on the top of 
which was a sort of round-house. Here with a 
tiller inserted in the rudder-head, the helmsman 
directed her course by the rude compass of those 
times. 

In any kind of heavy weather, the tiller was 
worked by tackles requiring the presence of two, 
and sometimes three, seamen. 

One day one of the crew named Ned Ellis, a 
bright, enterprising young fellow, demanded audi- 
ence of the captain, who was solacing himself 
with strong waters in the wretched hole, called by 
courtesy a cabin. 

Captain Myles Gumble was a heavy, beetle- 
browed man with but one eye, and a nose of sus- 
picious redness. He had accumulated much 
wealth in his sea-going life, and as he was wont 
to boast, owned every timber-head in the Good 
Intent. It was whispered that in other days he 
had been a freebooter. 

In one sense of the word, he was one at the time 
of my story, as his unfortunate crew could testify 
from personal experience. For Captain Gumble 
enforced discipline with his heavy sea-boots, in a 
very unpleasant manner, in season and out of 
season. 

When alone with this august commander, Ned 
produced from his doublet a rude model of a 
steering apparatus, the principle of which was in 
substance that of what is called the ‘travelling 
wheel,’’ such as is even now sometimes used on 
board of old-time coasting vessels and fishermen. 
Modestly he proceeded to explain its application, 
and manifold advantages over the use of a tiller. 

With an evil light in his solitary eye, Captain 
Myles Gumble listened in silence till the young 
man had finished his explanation. Then rising 
suddenly, he dashed the model from Ned’s hand 
and ordered him on deck, calling him an ‘idiotic, 
crackbrained, dreaming son of a sea-cook !”’ 

Astounded and disheartened, but with no thought 
of resisting this brutal injustice, for mutiny was 
as easily charged upon a sailor as it is nowadays 
poor Ned went forward. But Captain Myles 
Gumble when he was alone picked up the rejected 
model with an exultant smile, and carefully locked 
it away in his sea-chest. 

On this self-same night, Ned Ellis was knocked 
overboard by the heavy tiller in a sudden squall. 
At least, so reported Captain Gumble, who was 
the only other person near the helm at the time, 
all hands being forward securing the clumsy fore- 
sail. Such accidents were not uncommon, and 
though some surprise was expressed that no effort 
was made to save him, Ned’s fate was soon for- 
gotten,—a sailor more or less was of no particular 
consequence. 

When the squall struck, Captain Gumble was 
close beside Ned. As the ship came suddenly up 
in the wind, the leverage of the tiller threw him 
violently down. At the same time he received 
from some unknown source a numbing blow upon 
the head, and when he regained consciousness he 
was struggling in the water ‘alone on a wide, 
wide sea.” 

Suddenly, as he struck out, a floating cask which 
had providentially rolled from the deck of the 


| ship as she put her lee rail under, touched his 
| hand, seizing which he awaited the dawn, with 


what patience he could call to his aid. 

The morning beams revealed to his delighted 
eyes a strange-looking craft, with a sail shaped like 
a swallow’s wing, bearing down upon him. But 
when drawn from the water, he found himself on 
board an Algerine corsair, rescued from death 
only to be sold into slavery. 

He was carried to Algiers, where the Bey of 
Morocco became his purchaser. For three weary 


How best to prepare ? first, for admission into the | whether the vessel be driven by the winds or pro-| became tame and gentle as a kitten, and quite as 
Naval Academy, and secondly, to pass success- | pelled by electricity or steam. | playful. 


| | vigilance of his guards, he made his way to the 
fully through the four years’ course. Foritshould| A quality necessary to success at sea and in| The one place where she was not allowed was | coast, through suffering and privation which can 


be understood that only between one-quarter and ! war, for which life in the navy is but one long! the engine-room, not because the chief engineer | hardly be described. Here, the captain of a 


years he was kept in bondage; then eluding the 
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trading galliot from Holland took pity on him, 
and suffered him to work his passage to Amster- 
dam. 

A new ship of American build lay in the stream 
ready for sea, the mate of which gladly shipped 
Ned for the return voyage, men being very scarce 
at that time. As he went aft to sign the shipping 
papers, to his intense amazement and indignation, 
he saw in place of the customary tiller a wheel 
patterned after the model which he himself had 
designed more than three years before. 

‘A brave invention, that,’’ said the mate, who 
was a good-natured Briton, named Hardy, as he 
noted Ned’s astonished look, ‘‘and though it is as 
yet but little used among ships, by reason of its 
newness, yet our worthy captain, Myles Gumble, 
who is now on shore, hath sold his letters-patent 
to the Lords of the Admiralty for upwards of 
eight thousand pounds, with which sum he pur- 
chased this ship and its apparel, as she lay upon 
the stocks, to replace the ship Good Intent, which 
he of late hath lost on the Barbary coast.”’ 

But Ned had learned to keep good command 
over both tongue and features, whereby, simply 
answering ‘‘Aye, sir, indeed,” he enrolled his name 


as Peter Brown, and went forward with the mental | 


determination to keep his own counsel, and bide 
his time. 

So when the Dart sailed from the Zuyder Zee, 
Captain Myles Gumble did not dream that the 
swarthy, bearded sailor at the helm was the pale- 
faced young man whom he had once so foully 
wronged. 

With favoring winds, the Dart passed out through 
the Straits of Dover and shaped her course for 
the portof Boston. Ned Ellis, well knowing that 
his life would not be worth a straw should his 
identity be suspected by Captain Gumble during 
the voyage, kept his secret well until the day 
before their arrival, when it was betrayed by his 
own foolish inadvertence. 

The ship was becalmed almost within sight of 
the Massachusetts coast. The captain was sleeping 
off the fames of some choice Schiedam Schnapps, 
and as Ned stood idly at the wheel in deep medi- 
tation upon his past and present fortunes, he un- 
consciously practised an old trick of his youth, 
and carved “E. Ellis’? on the rim of the wheel 
with hardly a thought of what he was doing. 

Hardly had he so done, when a breeze sprang 
up, and so did Captain Gumble who immediately 
came on deck. As he read the name, even in the 
midst of his ungovernable rage, he turned pale. 
But to his oaths and threats, Ned returned no 
word, for, knowing that the captain now more than 
suspected his secret, he felt that silence would best 
avail him. There was, however, a dangerous 
glitter in his eye, and Captain Gumble deemed it 
expedient to have him at once put in irons; but on 
their arrival in port next day, there being no 


excuse for keeping him a prisoner, he was suffered | 


to go ashore with the crew of Flemish sailors. 

But when these were paid off, Ned Ellis’s scanty 
wages were withheld on the complaint of Captain 
Gumble, that having mutilated the ship's wheel he 
should pay for a new one. 

So Ned having sought out a legal gentleman, 
noted for his kindness to the poor and friendless, 
told him his story from beginning to end, and 
besought his assistance. 

“Of the fraud in converting your patent to his 
own use and behoof,’’ said the lawyer, after some 
thought, ‘‘you have no proof save your own word. 
So we must needs try what cunning will avail. 
Now hasten on board the Dart, which, even 
to-day, I learn, is chartered for a voyage around 
the world, and before some witness, desire of this 
Captain Myles Gumble, that he deliver to you the 
wheel for which you have paid full value.” 

With some inward marvelling, Ned obeyed, and 
sturdily demanded of the scowling captain, who, 
with Mr. Hardy, was on deck, that he give up 
that which had become his own through right of 
purchase, ‘‘as well as by right of invention, but 
converted by a murderous scoundrel to his own 
behoof,"’ he added, on his own account. 

“Out upon thee for a vile impostor,’’ roared 
Myles Gumble, from between white lips, “thy 
wheel indeed, begone, ere I set the officers of the 
law after thee!” 

‘Very good,”’ said the legal gentleman, rubbing 
his hands together softly, as Ned related the fore- 
going conversation to him, ‘‘and now, Master 
Ellis, if you choose to accept a place as scrivener 
in this office, for such a time as I desire, it is yours 
at a fair compensation.” 

So behold Ned Ellis exchanging the marlin- 
spike for a quill, and perpetually engrossing legal 
documents in a clerkly hand upon parchment; at 


which employment he worked steadily for pre- | 


cisely twenty-six months, which was also the 
length of the Dart's voyage, and by the time she 
was fairly made fast to Long Wharf, a libel was 
duly served upon ship, cargo and captain in the 
name of one Edward Ellis. 

‘“‘Forasmuch,”” so runs the declaration which 
is even now in existence, “as ye lybellant claims 
to have been wilfully deprived of a certain ships’ 
wheel for which he had paid full value in wages, 
and the same was carried away without his con- 
sent, and also that the said Miles Gumble, did 
carry out certain fraudulent and murderous de- 
signs which not only deprived your lybellant of 
his rights, but subjected him to great suffering and 
loss of liberty as shall further appear—your said 
Lybellant prays that as said wheel with its appur- 
tenances is indispensible to the said ship on her 
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said voyage, he may be allowed compensation for , two boys, one but fourteen years of age, the other | QOughterard is the gateway to the wilds of Con- 


the use of the same, at the rate of two pounds per 
day, for the space of twenty-six calendar months, 
the same being the length of said voyage; amount- | 
jing in all together, with the costs, to twenty-six 
thousand pounds.” 

This novel case excited, as may be supposed, 
great interest. And when Ned Ellis upon the 
witness-stand told his story, which the most rigid | 
cross-examination failed to break down, the in- | 
| terest was still greater. 
| The upshot of the matter was, that the jury 
found for the libellant in the whole amount which 
he claimed, and Ned Ellis was, for those days, a 
rich man. 

To certain documents in possession of the pres- 
ent Ellis family, 1 am indebted for this story, 
| which contains all the elements of truth. Iam 
|unable, however, to state what was the fate of 
Captain Myles Gumble. 








Frank H. Converse. 





————+or-- 
For the Companion. 


THROUGH CONNEMARA ON 
DONKEY-BACK. 


In the centre of the city of Galway stands Eyre 
Square, and in the centre of the square a quaint 
old hostlery known from the Shannon to the Kil- 
leries as ‘‘Black’s Hotel.” 

In the centre of the dingy coffee-room stood a 
table, and reposing in the centre of the table our 
breakfast. I say our breakfast, because that 
| necessary meal was laid for two persons, one of 
whom was myself, the other, Mr Edmund Yates, 
the editor of the London World. 

While we were eating our breakfast, we observed, 
through the open window, that a small crowd of 
very ragged personages of both sexes was con- 
gregated around two handsome lads, who with 
entire indifference to the interest they excited, 
| were engaged in adjusting the girth, and looking 
| up the head-gear of a pair of sturdy little donkeys, 
| whose feet were as small as their ears were large. 

“What's up ?”’ I asked of our waiter, a gossoon 
minus shoes and stockings, who was deeply inter- 
ested in the proceedings. 
| Paix, yer honner may well ax me,” he re- 
sponded, with a merry grin, “thim two young 
gintlemin is from Amerikay beyant,” jerking his 
shock-head in the direction of our great republic, 
‘an’ they’re tourin’ all be thimselves, mostly, 
moreover, on a pair of jackasses, sorra a word 0’ 
lie in it, a pair of jackasses, an’ they slep’ here, 
the whole four, last night, an’ its off to Connemara 
they’re startin’ now. Bedad,’’ added the waiter, 
admiringly, ‘‘it must be an iligant counthry that 
rears such indepindince as that.” 

I sallied forth into the street, and addressing 
the elder lad, who had mounted his steed, said, ‘I 
hear that you are from the Land of the Free. So 
jam I.” 








a year younger. 





As they trotted off, a murmur of 
admiration arose from the band of tattered by- 
standers,—honest and disinterested admiration it 


| was, since of ‘‘backsheesh” or dole from the 


youthful tourists, there was not the jingle of so 
much as a red cent. 

“Plucky young beggars!" said Yates. “Why, 
an English boy would still be at his mother’s 
apron-strings or in a dame’s school, instead of 
having what you Americans call a ‘high old time’ 
four thousand miles from home.” 

‘Are those boys safe ?’’ I asked of the shock- 
head. 

‘‘Safe!’’ and there was reproach in his tone as 


he added, ‘‘Arrah, who wud hurt a hair of their 
heads? Safe! Bethe mortial, they're as safe as 
the Rock o’ Cajel, an’ that’s safe enough.” 

Upon the following day Mr. Yates and I started 
on a jaunting-car, after thoroughly doing the ‘‘city 
of the Tribes,” gazing awesomely at the house 
wherein resided a warden of Galway, who sternly 
sentenced his own son to die in expiation for dire 
offence, gazing over the bridge at a river literally 
packed with salmon, gazing at the handsome 
people of the Claddagh, Spanish as Andalusians, 
said by some to be descendants of the survivors 
of a wrecked vessel of the famous Armada. 

A few miles on the road we passed two gigantic 
whitewashed pillars, the remains of the entrance 
gates to Ballynahinch, the domain of “Humanity 
Dick” Martin, the Henry Bergh of one hundred 
years ago. The avenue or drive from this gate tu 


the house was nearly forty miles, and Irish miles | 


to boot, fourteen English going to eleven Irish. 
The castle, an immense building, still stands. 
The stables contain marbled stalls for eighty hunt- 
ers. A gloomy little lake mirrors the castle, and 
on a tiny island is a grim tower, in the deepest 
dungeons of which, it is said, in old times the re- 
calcitrant followers of the Martin were consigned at 


the Martin’s pleasure. To-day, not so much land | 


as would ‘‘sod a lark’’ remains to the once famous 





The blaze of joy that leaped into the eyes of | 


both boys was refreshing to see. 
| parents are Irish; we live in Minnesota; father 
ranches; we have saved up for this trip for three 
| years.” 

“And two months,”’ added Tom. 

‘We have done the lakes of Killarney, Dublin 
and Wicklow, and now we are going to do Conne- 
| Mara.” 
| ‘And the donkeys?” 

“Oh! L was afraid that Tom would give out, 
and as there is so much walking to be done in 
| Connemara, I bought these two at Ballinasloe for 
| fifteen dollars apiece, and propose to sell them at 
| Westport for what I can get. Father’s old home 
|is out in the mountains behind the Twelve Pins, 
|and mother’s near the village of Cong on Lough 
| Corrib.” 

“We are going to photograph the old home- 
steads,”’ said Tom, tapping, as he spoke, a travel- 
| ling photographic apparatus strapped in front of 
his saddle. 





Frank, intelligent and purposeful were those 


family. So much for extravagance, improvidence 


| and want of thrift! 
| “This is my brother Tom; I am George; our | 


We baited at Oughterard, a picturesque little 
town by a brawling stream famous for its trout, 
and its very uncertain temper during certain sea- 
sons of the year. The landlady of the hostlery— 
a golden-thatched, whitewashed one-story edifice— 
could talk of nothing but two ‘darlint’’ American 
boys who had slept there on the previous night. 

“The youngest wanted his eggs scrambled. 
‘What, dear?’ says I. ‘Scrambled,’ says he. 
‘Arrah, what’s that?’ says I, an’ what does he do, 
but comes into the kitchen and does up the eggs in 
the America way, and then the elder one, he takes 
a turn and does them another way. Faix, I never 
knew how useful a hen could be till this blessed 
morning.”’ 

“Did they make an early start ?” 

“Did they? Five o’clock, no less, and an ele- 
gant pair of asses to carry them. I took this 
greenback, they called it, just for a curiosity, for 
I couldn’t charge the children a farthing,” and the 
good lady fished up a dollar bill from a remote 
recess in her ample and voluminous skirts. 





nemara, the heather-tufted, bog, a sea of color. 
What greens and yellows and purples on that 
luxurious carpet of nature’s own weaving? The 
| road like a tawny thread wound away as far as 
the eye could trace it, and the mountains in filmy 
plum-purple seemed like the hazy walls of dream- 
| land. 
| ‘*Here are our young friends,’’ cried Yates, 
| pointing to two black dots on the unbroken road- 
| way. 
| Twenty minutes’ driving brought us alongside 
| of them. 
‘“Your steeds are in good condition,” cried the 
| novelist. 

“They have need to be, for do you see those 
pointed mountains? We have to strike a little 
village called Ballymaclooney right behind them. 
It was there that father was born and raised.” 

‘And I’m going to take twenty photographs all 
around it. Won't that bea present for father ?”’ 
added Tom, affectionately patting the photographic 
apparatus strapped in front of his saddle. 

The lads trotted with us for some distance, and 
until we tapped a cross-road. Here they halted 
to consult a map. 

‘*Where do yez want for to go?’ demanded our 

driver. 
“‘Ballymaclooney.” 
“That’s the road sure enough. Folly 

_ it all the ways, there’s only the wan, so 
yez can’t miss it. Sorra a lonesomer 
spot in all Ireland,” he added, sotto voce, 
‘it’s as damp as a cloud, and the very 
snipes has the newralgy.” 

We bade adieu to the two cavaliers, 
and as I write, I see them in my mind’s eye, rising 
in their stirrups, and waving their straw hats 
| after the frantic fashion of boyhood. 
| ‘That’s a charming idea,’’ said Yates, ‘photo- 
| graphing the old home, that their parents may 
| never see again. I'll utilize it some day.” 

Our route lay through Clifden, a pretentious but 
| uninteresting village, and by Glendalough,—not 
the lake immortalized by Moore : 








“—_. whose gloomy shore 

Skylark never warbles o'er ;” 

but a fine expanse of water, noted for the quantity 
and quality of its fish. 

Further on we passed Ballynahinch Castle, and 
the driver pointed out a great gap near the road, 
which to this day is called ‘‘Miss Martin’s Leap,”’ 
the daughter of the famous Dick having cleared it 
on horseback during a run with the hounds. 
| We were still traversing bog, dotted here and 
| there with mud-cabins thatched with heather. 
Curs of the meanest description bolted from cabin 

doors, and bounding from patch to patch, barked 
themselves to shrill hoarseness. Girls in scarlet 
| petticoats and bare feet and legs, with the agility 
| and fleetness of deer skipped over the bog, and 
heading off the car, offered knitted stockings and 
| bunches of purple heather “for a few coppers, yer 
| honors.” What gray eyes, and blue-black hair, 
and crimson cheeks, and God's best gift, health! 

On the third day after my arrival at a friend’s 
castle, a message was brought that two young 
gentlemen wished to see me. In the great entrance 
hall I found my friends from Minnesota. 

*“Won’t you excuse us?” asked George, ‘but 
we wanted ever so badly to see the inside of a 
castle, and, and —” 

«So you shall, every square inch of it,’”’ laughed 
Mr. Henry, who had overheard the lad. ‘You 
are Americans. I have been told all about you. 
Where are the donkeys ?”’ 

“Right here!’’ cried Tom, rushing to the door 
and flinging it wide open, to the amused amaze- 
ment of the powdered servant, whose office the 
lad had so unceremoniously usurped. 

Mr. Henry was as good as his word, and the 
little lads saw every square inch of the castle, 
from cellar to turret, from bastion to buttery. 

“This was our father’s home,” said George, 
producing his photographs. “It aint much of a 
castle,” he added, with a smile. 

A cabin built of mud thatched with heather, the 
solitary chimney rakishly bending to one side. A 
muddy pool, shared equally by pigs and ducks; 
behind, the potato patch enclosed by a low, uneven 
wall constructed of small boulders. 

“This is our home in Minnesota,” said Tom, 
and he handed around the photograph of an ele- 
gant three-storied mansion surmounted by a man- 
sard roof and cupola. Spacious piazzas surrounded 
the house, which stood in the middle of a well- 
trimmied lawn and blooming gardens. Immense 
barns and equally imposing stables loomed in the 
background. 

“That’s father, and that’s mother, and that’s 
sister Patty, and that’s brother Bill, and that’s the 
baby,” cried Tom, indicating with joyous eager- 
ness each member of the family, grouped in 
singularly unnatural positions upon the sun-lighted 
steps. 

Presently George was engaged in taking photo- 
graphs of the castle, while Tom, asking all sorts 
of questions, made copious notes in his diary, 
and, after a rousing luncheon, they rode upon 
their way, each with a basket specially packed by 
the willing housekeeper in honor of her “kin 
beyond sea.”’ 

Later in the day, as the house party was going 
a-fishing, two of Mr. Henry’s little sons were 
overtaken on the road mounted upon donkeys. 

‘‘We are going in search of adventures like 
i those American boys,’’ cried the elder, aged eight. 
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“There you have it,” laughed Mr. Henry; ‘the 
Americans are giving us a lead, even to our small 
boys.” 

The Killeries is a small bay surrounded by pre- | 
cipitous mountains embroidered with the most 
vivid green, usually speckled with sheep. At the 
entrance to this bay, the waters of the Atlantic 
ceaselessly endeavor to ‘“‘force the pass,” always 
to be beaten back with heavy loss and sullen 
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roaring. It requires the most skilful seamanship 
to run in or out of the Killeries, and the boat best 
adapted to weather the bar is the famous Galway 
hooker. 

In the Killeries, Lieutenant Henn, the plucky | 
owner of the Galatea, had a small yacht at 
anchor, for a sail in which he invited the house 
party, and it was on a glorious morning in July, 
that we started from Keylemore for Leenane, the 
picturesque village that stands on a golden strand 
at the head of the inlet. As we entered the village 
we perceived that something unusual was taking | 
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place. The road was blocked by the inhabitants, 
while a ringing cheer awoke the echoes in the | 
towering mountains. 

Leenane boasts a “‘shebeen”’ with a sign, ‘‘Lodg- | 
in’ for man and baste,’’ over the door. On the | 
solitary whitewashed step stood our two young | 
friends from Minnesota, the donkeys standing at 
ease on either side of the step, their heads adorned 
with small flags showing the stars and stripes. 

Our approach was unheeded, all eyes being 
focussed upon the lads, the elder of whom, his 
face flushed, his eyes all ablaze with excitement, 
was about to address his tattered but attentive and 
enthusiastic audience. 

‘‘Whisht! whisht!’’ ‘Arrah be aisy!”’ ‘“‘Hould 
yer prate !"’ and such like exclamations resounded 
from all quarters until a silence was obtained, only 
broken by the tinkling of a cow-bell, or the sullen 
boom of the surly Atlantic. 

George uttered a few words, which, as reporters 
say, were ‘inaudible in the reporter’s gallery.”’ 

“Spake up, avic!’’ ‘Rouse it!’ ‘Don’t be 
afeard'!’’ encouraged the lad. 

“T never made a speech. I can’t speak. I wish 
Icould. I’m an American. My father is Irish, 
so’s my mother.’’ Here he was interrupted with 
enthusiastic cries of ‘‘More power to ye!’’ ‘“‘Shures 
it’s proud they ought for to be!” ‘Go on, 
alannah !”"" 

‘‘My father was raised over there beyond the 
Twelve Pins, and my mother is from Cong. Why 
don’t you all come to the United States? Come 
to see us in Minnesota. Father will give you all 
work." 

The thunder of applause rent the air. 

“This is Fourth of July, the glorious Fourth. 
You see we brought the American flags with us, 
knowing we would spend the Fourth away from 
home.” 

“Faix, it’s at home yez are, an’ welkim’,”’ roared | 
a little fellow in a rabbit skin cap, his ragged coat 
fastened around the waist by a ‘“‘suggawn”’ or hay 
rope. Cheer upon cheer rung out, again and 
again repeated, English rule not being appreciated 
in the village of Leenane. 

‘“‘Be me sowl, Misther Hinnirey,”’ observed an 
old lady, removing a dhudeen or small black pipe 
from her mouth, ‘it’s in Parlimint he ought for 
to be." 

“T am quite ready to resign in his favor,” 
laughed Mr. Henry. 

‘*Bedad, he'd aisy do betther for us, sorra a lie 
in it.”’ 

The laugh which this retort raised, was joined 
in most heartily by Mr. Henry, who proceeded to 
make a very pretty speech, in which he paid the 
highest compliment to the youthful and enter- 
prising Americans. 

A week later I encountered my young friends at 
the railway station at Westport, minus the donkeys. 

“I sold them,” said George, ‘‘for what I paid 
for them, with two half crowns profit. Here they 
are,’ producing the coins in question. “I am 
going to have holes punched in them, and Tom 
and I will hang them to our watch chains.” 

“Are you starting for home now ?”’ 

“Yes, sir, we propose striking Queenstown day 
after to-morrow, and catching up with the Aura- 
nia.’ NvuGeEntT RoBINson. 








ter 
NOTHING SERIOUS. | 


In these days of multifarious knowledge things will | 
now and then get confused, as, for instance, when a 
man inquires after the botanical name of a bird. | 
Dr. Holmes has his joke about a one-horse vocabu- | 
lary; but a man who undertakes to drive a two-horse 
vocabulary must look out that it does not run away 
with him. 


A small boy was very fond of playing soldier, and 

had unfortunately been hearing a good deal of 
doctor’s talk. 
_ He was making a great noise at the head of his 
imaginary army, astride what he called his “‘gastrick- 
fever horse”—the name being probably the result of 
much looking at the pictures of trick horses and dogs 
in a circus book—when his aunt called from the next 
room to know if anything unusual was happening. 

“Oh, nothing,” replied the boy, ‘only the soldiers 
are having a bilious attack!”—Boston Transcript. 


REFERRED. 


An English judge had a well-known disinclination 
to try any case involving a question of account. 

On one occasion the counsel for the plaintiff in a 
suit brought before his lordship stated in his open- 


ing that his client’s husband had gone to “his long 
account.’ 


“What is that?” asked the learned judge, pricking 
up his ears. “A long account? I’m not going to 
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Pears Soap 


“Wherever We Go,” 


Is the bicycler’s song, ‘‘we see the same sentence— It makes 
the weak strong. All over the city—all over the land, we meet 


with the motto on every hand. 
] 8 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


North, South, East, and West, 
of all the blood medicines, 
surely, is best. It drives out 
the poison that lurks in the 
veins—the acid that causes 
the aches and the pains. It 
builds up the body, gives 
strength to endure, and cf 
carbuncles, pimples, and boils 
is the cure. No medicine, 
truly, can ever compare with 
the Sarsaparilla compounded 
by Ayer.” 

“My brother, when he lived in 
England, was, for a long time, unable 
to attend to his occupation, by rea- 
son of sores on his foot. I sent him 
Ayer’s Almanac, and the invaluable | 
instructions and testimonials it con- 
tained induced him to try Ayer’s Sar- 

= saparilla. This medicine he procured 
in London. After using it a little while, he was perfectly cured, and is now a 


well man, working in a sugar mill at Brisbane, Queensland, Australia.” — 
AntTHONY ATTEWELL, Sharbot Lake, Ontario. 


* About two years ago, after suffering for nearly two years from rheumatic 
gout, being able to walk only with great discomfort, and having tried various 
remedies, including mineral waters, without relief, I saw by an advertisement in 
a Chicago paper that a man had been relieved of this distressing complaint, after 
long suffering, by taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I then decided to make trial of | 
this medicine, and took it regularly for eight months, and am pleased to say that | 
it has effected acomplete cure. I have since had no return of the disease.’”’—Mrs. | 
R. Irvine DopGez, 110 West 125th st., New York City. 


“We have sold Ayer’s Sarsaparilla here for years and always recommend it 
when asked for the best blood-purifier.”—W. T. McLean, Augusta, Ohio. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 














A 5 Pp s il supply the universal want of a perfectly safe and reliable purga- 
yer s ! S tive medicine. They are compounded from the extracted and | 


concentrated juices and active remedial principles of purely vegetable substances, and are conse- 


quently superior in uniformity, strength, and curative power. A 9 aT | 
yer’s Pills 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, Sold by Druggists. 








HENRY WARD BEECHER wrote: 


“Tf CLEANLINESS is next to GODLINESS, 
soap must be considered as a means of 
GRACE, and a clergyman who recommends 
MORAL things should be willing to recom- 
mend soap. I am told that my commendation 
of PEARS’ Soap has opened for it a large 





intelligent person. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
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Is absolutel: ure and 
#t is colubte. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more econvmical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 











| What Scott's Emulsion Has Done! 


Over 25 Pounds Gainin Ten Weeks. 
Experience of a Prominent Citizen. 


THE CALIFORNIA SOCIETY FOR THE 
SUPPRESSION OF VICE, 
San Francisco, July 7th, 1886. 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention ; 
it developed into bronchitis, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
consumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and Icame to San 
Franeiseo. Soon after my 
arrival I commenced taking 
Seott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg- 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my ’avoirdupois 
went from 155 to 180 pounds 
and over; the cough mean- 
time ceased. C.R. BENNETT. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGCISTS. 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 
Creates 
An Appetite 


Purifies 
The Blood 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 
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PHOTOCRAPHY. 





Do you realize what possibili- 
ties of amusement, interest and 
profit these two words suggest? 

Any one can “take pictures” 
now and many enterprising 
boys and young men are taking 
MONEY right and left where 
there is no local photographer. 

It is no longer an experiment, 
for with ordinary care a good 
photograph can be made by any 
Everything 

lain. Printed instructions. A 

OOK, “How to make Photo- 
graphs,” and_ illustrated cata- 
logue of “Amateur Photog- 
raphy” Outfits at all prices, will 
be sent free to any address by 





= Sale in the UNITED STATES. I am willing 
* to stand by every word in favor of it I ever 
uttered. A man must be fastidious indeed 
who is not satisfied with it.” 








9 is the best, the most elegant and the most economical of all soaps 
PEARS for GENERAL TOILET PURPOSES. It is not only the most at- 
—__________—.._ tractive, but the PUREST and CLEANEST. It is used and recom- 
mended by thousands of intelligent mothers throughout the civilized world, because, while 
serving as a detergent and cleanser, its emollient properties prevent the chafing and dis- 
comforts to which infants are so liable. It has been established in London 100 years as 
A COMPLEXION SOAP, has obtained 15 International Awards, and is now sold in every 
city in the world. It can be had of nearly all Druggists in the United States; but BE SURE 
THAT YOU GET THE GENUINE, as there are worthless imitations. 





I shall refer this case.” 


try a question of account. 





THE SCOVILL & ADAMS 60., 


423 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 





SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 
DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS, UNEQUALLED | 
No OpoR WHEN HEATED. 






























NOT IN HER LINE. 


A marked trait of the peasantry of Westmoreland, 
among whom the poet Wordsworth lived, is a native 
love of truth, which neither anticipates the answer 
a questioner would like, nor expresses sympathy 
with a sentiment they do not feel. 


An old lady who had been in Wordsworth’s ser- 
vice was keeping « lodging-house at Grasmere. One 
evening a lady, en returning from a walk, said to 
her, “O Mrs. D——, have you seen the wonderful 
sunset?” 

“No, Miss R——,”’ answered the old lady, drawing 
herself to her full height, “I’m a tidy cook, I know, 
and they say a decentish body for a landlady, and | 
sic like, but I doan’t knaw nothing about sunsets or 
them sort of things; they’ve never been in my line.” 


+r 


PATRONIZING. 


“TI have mever read Shakespeare’s works,” said a 
pretentious lady of society, “‘but I have always enter- 
tained the highest opinion of him as a man.” 








For Coughs, Colds and Consumption use the old Veg- 
etable Pulmonary Balsam of Cutler Bros. [Adv. 
Pe a 

White Teeth.—“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice” whitens and preserves the teeth. (Ade. | 





No wonder the name of Burnett is so well known; 
ask for the best Flavoring Extracts in any part of the | 
world, and Burnett’s are handed you. At last the for- 


eigners are finding this out. [Adv. 
DRESS 
REFORM. ** ” 








Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Cc. BATES, 
inter Street, Boston, Mass. 
___Agents Wanted. 
Dixon’s “American Graphite” are | 
unequalled. If your stationer does not 
keep them, mention THE YOUTH’s CoM- | 


ENCILS PANION and send 16 cents in stamps to | 
A the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey | 
| 


ty, N.J., for samples worth double the money. 


BABY GARRIAGES “We manufacture to | 


sell direct to ri- | 
vate parties and de- | 
liver free of charge within 700 miles of Chicago. Send 
for Catalogue. AS. RAISER, Manufacturer, | 
62 and 63 Clybourn Ave., Chicago, Il. 
at once, everywhere, an Agent, 


WANTED man or woman, Profitable bus- 
iness. Liberal Pay. All time | 
not necessary. Special inducement to TEACHERS 
and STUDENTS for Summer. Give references, 


> Me WOODWARD & CO., Publishers, Baltimore, Ma. 
F OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
BUCCIES, CARRIACES, 
PHAZTONS, WAGONS. Best in the world 


for the price. "THE ANDERSON & HARRIS 
CARRIAGE COMPANY, Elmwood Place, Ohio. 


THE REPORTER’S 
JUST OUT CSEAS ANTON 
By BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD. | 
A new presentation of the Regoriins Style of Phonog- 
raphy or Phonetic Short-hand, Send for catalogue to | 
onographic Institute, Cinci ti, Ohio. 























New ““ACME”’ 
Facey Price. re BICYCLES 
52in. 60 00 § # in. $45 00 $ 
50in, 65 00 #in. 4000 
48in. 50 00 2338 te 35 00 
Cond for extaloree- EC. MM AM ARM 





STENOGR APHY and TYPE-WRITING 
THOROUGHLY TAUGHT AT 
EASTMAN COLLEGE, 

Po"hoepete, N.Y. Young men and women carefully 

prepared for amanuensis or general reporting. Business 

men supp with competent assistants. Address for cat- | 

alogue, NG #ALNES, Poughkeepsie, N. 

1 ARRINGTON GAINES, Poughk le, N. ¥ 


Imperial Pen and Pencil Stamp. — 












Your name on this useful article for 
marking linen, books, cards, etc., 25c. 
Agents sample, 20c. Club of six, $1.00 
ws Stamp Works, New Haven, Cong 


- ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


FARGO’S ‘BOX TIP’ SHOES 


For Boys and Girls. 
$2.50 SHOE FOR MEN. 


ideal Hair Curler. 


Does not burn or soil the hair or hands. 












| Free. PATRICK O’FARBRELL, Att’y, Washington, 





G 


18 | HOOK 











SOLD BY ALL DRUG AND TOILET GOODS DEALERS. 
SAMPLE, POSTPAID, 50 C 

G. L, THON N, Mfr., 13¢ ton St. CHICAGO, 
P AN % CUSTOM $ 

sUr 
$13.25 to 

Manuf’s Pant Co., Whitman, Mass. 
wa LADI 

real to get 

Coffees and Baking Powders. 
GET PREMIUM 27. 


JENTS. 

G. L, THOMPSON, Mfr., 130 Clinton 

MADE 

SUITS 

$25. 
Samples free. Boys’ Suits, $4. Sent C.O.D. 
GRFEATAMERICAN 
orders for our celebrated Teas, 
Fer full 


rticulars address 
P.O. Box 289,New York,N.Y¥ 





SHEETS OF FOREIGN STAMPS 


Sent to Agents. 30 Per Cent. Commission allowed. 
135 varieties, including Mexico, South and Central 
America, all genuine, and a stamp album for 25 cts.; 
10 Mexico, 7 cts.; 8 Ecuador, 10 cts.; 5 Peru, 5cts. Sample 
conz of the largest stamp 
Cc. H. Mekeel, Turner 


journal published sent free. 
uilding, St. Louis, Mo. 
BEST in the WOR 
Makes SPLENDPD 
Put up in Nos, 30-4 
bleached and white. 
Book on Crocheting and Knit- 
ting, with 59 lace patterns and 
full directions for making. Buy 
of your dealer if possible, or 


A NEW 


TWILLED 
THREAD 





send 10 cents for spool of 
FOR CROCHETING. yards, and 10 cents for beok. 

Make your address plain, including State. Add: | 
GLASGO LACE THREAD CO., GLASGO, CONN, 

DON’T WEAR FALSE BANGS 
unless they are made ofnatural curly hair. We 
have them from $2.00up. Our bangs keep in 
shape ciaaty by combing. New Iliustrated 
Catalogue of latest styles free. Goods sent by 
mail everywhere. 


S. C. BECK, 
Manufacturer of Hair Goods, | 


36 N. Eranty Steger, PHiiaverpoia Pa. | 





Washington, —— 700 ty of Send 2c. for 
a bound or ora library style. 
50) | VAIRD & LEE, 230 Jackson St.. Chicago, 111. | 


K 


_ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
2d-Hand fu Cycles, 


SION 
and every Am. make new at lowest prices. | 


Pensions Increased. 
No pension, No fee. 
Easy payments with no extracharge. Send for 
cata. Rouse, Hazard & Co.,8 H St., Peoria, lu. 





for Soldiers, Sailors, 
their widows or parents. 
ischarges procured. 
Latest law, pam niet | 


THE PARK RACKET. 














Price only, $3, by mail. 
Fulls maid warranted to be 
the best in the market for price. Send for Catalogue. 
WRIGHT & DITSON Boston, M 


[HY 











BATH | ROLLING 
CABINET. | CHAIR. 





MAY 30, 1889. 


TANDARD MUSIC 
Four Superb Musle Boo 





ic ks, —s on fine 
per.from full-sized music plates, for $2.00, 
or $2.50 prepaid. STANDARD PIA 
ALBUM—220 of choice gems from celebrated 
com such as Mosskowski, Scharwenka, Lisat, 
RWG" paNGe ACER ier f names 
— of the m 
1p DANCE A and marches. STANDARD 
MS-—110 pages of songs and ballads, piano ac. 
companiments, and 110 pp. of t 


ter ote, f ano STANGe 
opera ments, etc. for piano. = 
ARO SONG ALBUM 20 pp. of songs and bai- 
with piano accompaniments, sel: 
Rocekel and Kjout? TITLE PAGES BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUSTRATED in Colors. Price of each book 80c., 
or 66 cts LYON & HEALY, Publishers, 
State & Monroe Sts. Chicago. 








A CURE for} A Priceless 
Rheum atism,| Boon to those 
Liver and Skinjwho are un- 
Diseases, Ete. |able to walk. 

Descriptive 


f both mailed free. ~~ 
BATH & CHAIR CO., New Haven, Conn. 


f 
f 







p 























*oT49S STULL 


Ronen 
is. Also, HOW T 
CAMP, where to go, etc. 


E.C. COOK & BRO., 


40 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


DRY GOODS 


e BY MAIL! 
Everything in Dry Goods and Garments 


In handsome nickel case. pay ea oy ae 
BE Nickeled Self-Inking Stamp» PPD dol gist 


= es 











‘geo 
‘ame,Town & Stateon,2c. Clubof7,$1.35 
writing or —— ink, Free: concen meng 
m 0. New Haven, Con 
hoe ss ‘Se factory, 11 1 Canter Bie 





woop’'s 


Suits for Boys, Girls and Babies, Upholstery, &c., all Acme Mocha & Java 
at lowest prices. Send for samples and Shopping Com- COFFEE. 
iR 3 E E AINES & 


Our thirsty Turk is a 
welcome guest at eve 
break fast table, an invet- 
erate and accomplished 
diner-out and a pro- 
moter of good appetite 
and good digestion. His 
face is on every can of 
the “ Acme” Coyfee, which 
is guaranteed the jinest 
Coffee in the World, Ask 


_ (FREE). GRAD} 4 . 
1O., successors to COOPER & CONARD, Mar- 
et and Ninth Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COAT COLLAR SPRING. 


Every Man and Boy should 
have one. They go under the Col- 
ar and keep the Collar and Front of 
Coat in perfect shape, without button- 
ng or pressing. Applied and removed 































instantly. Lasts a lifetime. 1,500,000 your grocer. 

mn use. 15 cents poste aid. BUL- Thomas Wood & Co. Boston. 

LOCK COAT COLLAR SPRING | - 

CO., Court Square, Boston, | 
ass. 





EsrasusHeo 
& CHicaco 






(RAVE 
|NSURANCE 
* COMPANY. 
Le “ 










CINCINNATI. 
SURE CURE CO., 880 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. | ORIGINAL ACCIDENT CO. OF AMERICA. 
‘i HAVE A REAL Largest in the World. 


| ire B I CYCLE | | ALSO ISSUES THE 


The Victor Junior is the| DUST LIFE POLICY IN THE MARKET 
= cS 
4 RSS 
AWS 





\I 








Send for catalogue and 
learn all about it. 


Overman Wheel Co., Makers, 


best built, best finished and in Pays Policy-Holders 
every way the finest boy’s | SzCCO A po Ny al 
y 
Y/ SZ 
BAF 


bicycle made, The prices are; _ 8 ™ ™ : 
i Qo You Want Money? 
\ 


not high either. 
| Have you One Hundred, One 
Boston, Mass. 


BAEBLESS HOOKS. Aill sizes, No.4 to 10. Made 
of music wire. No spitting out. No 

















Thousand, or Five Thousand 
Dollars? You can multiply 
it by ten in one year by get- 
ting the sole agency for our 










trouble landing every bite. 7 samples, watches in your city. We 
25c. No. 5, 30c. per doz. post-paid. Best guarantee you absolutely oO 
English 


against loss, supply adver- 
tising matter free, give exclu- 

sive agency, sole use of our ; 
club forms, and protect you from competition. You 
know that our Keystone Dust-Proof Watchescontain 
everything essential to accurate time keeping in ad- 
dition to numerous d impro found in 
no other watch. They are the Best and our prices 
the lowest. No one else can give you one-tenth the 
d ges we offer. Write at once for full particu- 
lars before your town is taken. We refer to am 
commercial agency. Capital, $300,000. Full Pai 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO, 
904 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Spring Steel Bass Hooks, 10c. 
SPOON 

s for 
pike or bass, lic.; 


doz. 


rubber minnows. 
50c.; trout flies, 75c. doz. best; 75 ft. braided linen line, 
25c. post-paid. Chinese grass line, 30 ft., 25c. 75 ft. reel. 
35c. post-paid. Free list of Cutlery and Fishing Tackle. 


? 





MAHER & GROSH, 44 S St., Toledo, Ohio. 


DO YOu 
WRITE? 


| Postage is 16 cts. per lb. 
Express often cheaper. 





If so, and desire bl 
writing- paper at reasonable 
prices, ask your stationer for 
Boston Linen, 

oston Bond, 

or Bunker Hill Linen. 

If he does not keep them send 
us three two-cent stamps for our 
comple samples of paper 
representing over 250 vari- 
eties which we at Py the Ib. 


SAMUEL co., 
49 to 51 Franklin Street, Boston. 
D. NEEDHAM’S SONS 

116-118 Dearborn Street, 

CHICAGO. 

RED CLOVER BLOSSOMS, 
and Fluid and Solid Extracts 
of the Blossoms. The Best 
lood Purifier Known. Cures 
Cancer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum, 
Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Sick 
Headache, Constipation, Piles, 
Whoopin Cough, and all 
iseases. Send for 

circular. Mention Companion. 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 


The Only Perfect Folding Bustle. 
Warranted to infallibly re- 
gain its shape on release of 
pressure,and cannot get dis- 
placed while in wear, like 
other folding bustles. 
sure that “Improved Lotta” 
is stamped on each Bustle. 
If they are not for sale in 
your vicinity send us 50 cents for 5- 
—— or 63 cents for 7-spring, and 
we will send, post-paid, by mail. 
Columbia Rubber Co., Sole M’f’r’s, Boston, Mass. 


A.$10, BOOK ir 25c. 


and World’s Atlas contains the cream of a 

















INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


DISEASES 
zcured by 


CuTicuRA 
Remedies. 


OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING, BEAU- 
tying the skin of children and infants, and curing 
torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply dis- 
eases of the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair, 
from infancy to old age, the CUTICURA REMEDIES are 
infallible. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and CUTICURA 
RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, internally, cure 
| every form of skin and blood diseases, from pimples 
| to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 























&@ Baby’s Skin and Scalp preserved and beau- #8 
a tified by CUTICURA SOAP. 3 








KIDNEY PAIns, Backache and Weakness cured 
by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, an instan- 
taneous pain-subduing plaster. 25 cents. 





DRESS 


HORS LS-LS-25-2 
ae 


Best Fences and Gates for all 
purposes. Free Catalogue giving 
full particulars and prices. 

Ask Hardware Dealers, or ad- 
dress, mentioning this paper, 


SEDGWICK BROS. Richmond, Ind. 
A GENTS 


PER 
YARD 


FOR OF THE 


FAMOUS CRAZY CLOTH. 


This fabric is in CREAM color. A soft, cling- 
ing material, formerly sold at 25 cents per 
yard. We have closed out the manufacturers’ 
entire stock and now offer it at this price as an 
advertisement to our mail order dept. Postage 
on 12 yards is 32 cents extra, making an 
entire dress pattern of 12 yards cost 92 cents. 

Send for sample and mention this paper. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., BOSTON. 














VASNie\ 





This elegant carriage upholstered in fine silk plush, 
with an extra fine satin, silk lace edge = will be 
crated and delivered free upon receipt of price. If you 
want a cheap one, send for catalogue of 40 different 
styles, ranging in price from $4.75 to $27.00. 


The W. B. NUTTING Furniture and Carriage Co., 
182 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass. 


HIRES 


25e HIRES’ IMPROVED 25¢ 


‘ROOT BEER! 


IN LIQUID NOBOILING EASILY MADE 
THIS PACKAGE MAKES FIVE GALLONS 


WA MUES 41V CALLUS 


VALU 12 DH, 


RooT 
BEER 


The most APPETIZING and WHOLESOMB 
TEMPERANCE DRINE in the world. TRYIT. 


Ask your Druggist or Grocer for it. 


C. E. HIRES, PHILADELPHIA. 






























whole library. Everybody delighted with 
this vast storehouse oF ractical beovtehe 
on practical subjects. It has a million facta 
value toeveryone. 50 Full-Pa; 
ed yo and ion of every 
country in the world. It is a handsome 
volume of bound in silk cloth, 
and contains everything that you need to 
know. Nearly half a million sold in 8 
months. We ntee no suc as 
ever before been published, and will refund 
the money to anyone dissatisfied. 
Al EN wanted everywhere. One 
agent sold 2800 copies in 
agents terms 


Ice Cream 







we | 
— - 
ae * 


AGE 









ABOLURSETS , 


WILL NEVER 
BREAK OR ROLL UP 


Covered Gearing; Wate’ 

coated with Tin, and the 

features of this famous F 

Willi freeze in half the time of any other Freezer and 
produce cream of the finest quality. 

For sale by wide-awake, enterprisin 

Inquire for the ‘‘White Mountain” of your local dealer in 


at Home! 


Made cheaply and quickly by using a Triple Motion 


MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 


roof Tubs; Durable Cans; Malleable Iron Beaters 
riple Motion, are only a few of the many desirable 
reezer. 


tradesmen the world over. 





“‘“FROZEN DAINTIES.” 


i. A book of choice receipts for Ice-Cream, Sherbet, Water Ices +, packed 
» with each Freezer this 4 he sevdas of ane 


season, or will be mailed upon receipt of ten cents in 


BY S' ps. 
The White Mountain Freezer Co., 


142 HOLLIS STREET, NASHOUA, N. H. 





